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YOUNG MRS. CRUSE 


Young Mrs. Cruse felt as if the house 
were teeming with life because she had 
her husband at home. The whole weight 
of the world fell off her shoulders the 
moment he entered in at the door. To 
see him sink down comfortable and immov- 
able in his arm-chair was like some wonder- 
ful out-of-the-way piece of good fortune 
evening after evening. All day in his 
absence she was conscious of the harm- 
less and yet ghastly emptiness of the 
house. The moment her husband stepped 
inside the hall-door something happened 
to every room in the house. They were 
no longer empty. It was as if in the 
bath-room some one were lying enjoying 
a hot bath, in another room upstairs 
some one were sitting in a dressing-gown 
by the fire with her hair down, and 
as if in the dining-room some one were 
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just sitting down to his favourite meal. 

In addition, Mrs. Cruse on this particular 
evening had her mother sitting on the 
other side of the fire. Mrs. Britten was 
staying with them for a few days. As 
if that were not enough, some visitors 
also dropped in. Young Mrs. Cruse felt 
as if it were unlikely she would ever be 
alone again. 

Mrs. Cruse had been very lucky to get 
her mother. Mrs. Britten was one of 
those plain, prosaic-looking women whose 
lives are crowded with romantic affec- 
tions in a way denied to many beauties. 
Mrs. Cruse could hardly expect to occupy 
much of her mother’s time, considering 
that Mrs. Britten had not only married 
twice and had two families, but after 
losing her second husband had passed on 
inevitably to other romantic ties and 
intimacies. 

A wedding or a birth or a funeral, how- 
ever, would still bring Mrs. Britten to 
the various branches of her families. It 
was true that with the growing demands 
of her new ties her visits had become 
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more infrequent and more curtailed, the 
day for her to arrive more difficult to 
fix, the day of her departure approaching 
more quickly. And Mrs. Cruse had really 
achieved the impossible in securing her 
mother at all for this visit. A year ago 
Mrs. Britten had come when her daugh- 
ter’s baby was born, but young Mrs. 
Cruse had no claim of that kind to make 
now. This time she had only begged 
her most particularly to come, without 
being able to justify the demand. And 
Mrs. Britten, with a pang of romantic 
suffering, had said good-bye to the two 
girl-clerks who lived with her, to George 
Trower, and to several of the boys from 
the grammar school in her town, and had 
come. 

But though Mrs. Cruse had managed to 
get her, it had not been very easy to make 
her stay. At all costs Mrs. Cruse wanted 
her mother to stay till Friday was past, 
and yet for the last two days Mrs. Britten 
had been giving signs of imminent depar- 
ture. Since yesterday one of her bags 
had stood in the hall ready packed. It 
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was true that she was always before- 
hand with everything she had to do. To 
get ahead of things was more and more 
her habit. When she cleared away the 
breakfast things out of the Cruses’ little 
dining-room she laid the lunch—produc- 
ing, in anyone who happened to look in, 
an untimely and unnatural appetite for 
another meal. Before she went to bed 
at night she straightened the sitting-room 
and drew back the curtains for the morn- 
ing, sometimes getting so beforehand with 
this office that the dark window-panes 
came and joined the domestic scene half- 
way through the evening, with a decidedly 
depressing effect. Mrs. Britten never 
seemed to be performing a task so much 
as stealing some slight advantage. And 
now this evening, when she might have 
been expected to be occupied with prepara- 
tions for the choice evening meal that 
she always took it upon herself to provide, 
she was sitting in indigent ease by the 
fire nursing her idle hands laden with 
their two wedding-rings. | 

And though Mrs. Britten was homesick 
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and pored over the close-written, chatty- 
looking letters from the two girl-clerks, 
young Mrs. Cruse had just been able to 
keep her from day to day, holding her 
there with all the little domestic occupa- 
tions performed betimes, and with their 
hours of pleasant talk about the different 
members of the family—conversation as 
ignorant and inquiring sometimes as the 
conversation of strangers, though woven 
with such intimate-sounding words as 
mother, daughter, home, sisters, brothers. 
For some years Mrs. Britten had been 
able to give to them all only the time 
left over from other people, and for want 
of a link they had grown wide apart. 

To-day Mrs. Britten had said emphati- 
cally that she must go. “ They'll be in 
such a muddle without me, dear. Besides, 
I told George Trower I’d be home before 
the end of the week.” 

‘George Trower? Is that who Jennie 
married ? ”’ 

‘* Oh, no, dear. Your sister Jennie mar- 
ried George Horton. No,. George Trower 
lives near by and comes in every evening.” 
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‘“‘Did Marjorie ever have any trouble 
with either of her babies?” young Mrs. 
Cruse had asked. 

‘* Not that Iknow of. But little Arnold’s 
always been an ailing child.” 

‘““Ts that Jennie’s boy ? ” 

‘No, dear. Your sister Jennie is child- 
less. Arnold is your own brother Henry’s 
little boy.” 

And as they talked they seemed plea- 
santly to be setting all these people right, 
and so the day had passed and Mrs. Britten 
had remained. And here was Thursday 
evening, and if only Mrs. Cruse could 
keep Mrs. Britten with her till to-morrow 
evening she would never feel that any- 
thing mattered again. 

‘“* Ah, here’s Mr. Hervey!” cried young 
Mrs. Cruse as their friend appeared this 


evening. ‘‘ And now you’re here you must 
stay to dinner!” 
He groaned. “I’ve been a prisoner 


all day—a nasty touch of my old enemy. 
Well, if you really mean it Pll stay for a 
bit,’’ he said, sinking down in a luxury 
of painful ease. 
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They ate the appetizing meal, which 
seemed as if it must have grown on the 
table, in so effortless a way did it appear 
as the result of Mrs. Britten’s before- 
hand preparations. Mr. Cruse, whose word 
was always waited for wherever he went, 
pronounced the meal very good, very 
good indeed. 

‘Everything very excellent,” he re- 
marked, while his wife looked at him 
with fond gratitude, “‘ very nicely done, 
and a lot of trouble, ’m sure. Do you 
know what satisfies me in the evening ?”’ 
he asked his friend Hervey agreeably. 
‘* A cup of coffee and some good cheese.”’ 

After the meal was over another friend 
arrived, blowing into the room in such 
a wonderful elaborate coiffure that it 
had not been necessary to provide other- 
wise for an evening outfit. 

** That’s right, Mrs. Fisk,’ said young 
Mrs. Cruse, beaming, as yet another chair 
was drawn up to the fire. What a gather- 
ing! What a houseful of people! What 
about a game of whist ? Mrs. Britten was 
very fond of a game, and every one agreed. 
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‘* But DPve been thinking, dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Britten, “‘ there may not be very 
much time to-morrow to say good-bye.”’ 

‘* Oh, mother, you’re not going early 
to-morrow ! ”’ 

‘* Yes, dear, I must. And I really think 
it would be best if I said good-bye now, 
and then it would be done.” 

‘* Well, mother, if you think so, but * 

** Well, good-bye, dear. Take care of 
yourself.” 

‘* Good-bye, mother. It’s been ever so 
lovely having you. I wish - 

‘Well, Edward, [ll say good-bye, and 
I hope your cold’ll soon be gone if you 
go on taking that dose.” 

‘** Thank you, mother. Good-bye. Yes, 
that’s a very good medicine, I dare say— 
a marvellous cure for a cold,’’ Mr. Cruse 
agreed in the way that every one always 
listened to so gratefully and hopefully. 
‘* But [’m not sure my cold’s not a trifle 
worse to-night.”’ 

‘* Good-bye, Mrs. Fisk. Good-bye, Mr. 
Hervey. ‘Till we meet again.” 

‘** Good-bye, Mrs. Britten.” 
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‘* Well, now, how do we play?” said 
Mr. Cruse. 

They settled down to their game. 
Young Mrs. Cruse had them all, the four 
of them, fixed down to the table there. 
With all that company about her she 
could not imagine herself alone to-mor- 
row. She sat a little apart herself, her 
round young face so shiningly contented 
that it was all the time as if some one 
had just said something amusing to her. 
She was not sure whether she ought to 
open the door wider to hear a possible cry 
from upstairs better, or close it more to 
keep the voices in. She sat sewing her 
pleasant work, pondering her pleasant 
problem. 

Coming downstairs in the morning, young 
Mrs. Cruse saw her mother’s second bag 
packed ready in the hall. She felt a 
moment’s sickening misgiving. 

“Oh, mother, [’d give anything for 
you to stay till this evening!”’ she said 
at breakfast. 

They discussed their friends of the night 
before. 

Y.M.C. B 
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‘‘ Did you notice how bad friend Hervey 

said he was?’ asked Mr. Cruse, with a 
tone of faint commiseration in his voice 
which made every word thus spoken seem 
an unspeakable benefit not only to the 
suffering Hervey but to those he was 
addressing. ‘“‘I dare say Hervey has a 
wonderful lot of suffering,’ he said, so 
that even the little maid bringing in 
fresh toast felt that some intense boon 
was happening to her. ‘“* Yes, there’s no 
doubt that Hervey must be an exceedingly 
ill man. ... But I noticed he played 
a very good knife and fork, and wasn’t 
too ill to win at cards.” 
_ Mr. Cruse put on the overcoat and gloves 
that Mrs. Britten always placed so invit- 
ingly ready over-night that as they passed 
them in the hall on their way to bed it 
seemed hardly worth while to retire for 
the brief interval before the day, brought 
so disconcertingly close. He kissed his 
wife, and she heard the front door bang 
behind him. In the distant parts of her 
being she began to listen for his return 
that night. 
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The best chance of detaining Mrs. Brit- 
ten was to make their talk wander in 
the direction of different members of the 
family, for she was touched and faintly 
fascinated by the revival of the past 
ties; and as she and young Mrs. Cruse 
pieced the family together again, with 
occasional uncertainties, mistakes, and cor- 
rections, this exploration into affairs that 
were not distant but yet were faint and 
half obliterated had the delicate flavour 
of the past, recaptured just in time. And 
in spite of all the completed arrangements 
for departure Mrs. Cruse kept her through 
the morning, sitting close beside her 
mother in the sun of the window-seat, 
holding on to her with the quiet chatter 
about the Lockwood family of cousins, 
Greta Armstrong, Uncle Ned who had 
married again. 

‘*“Uncle Ned? Let’s see, that was your 
brother, wasn’t it, mother ? ”’ 

‘“No, dear, that was your father’s 
brother. What am I saying, Lucy! I 
should say, your step-father’s brother . . .” 
And so the different members of the family 
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were lifted one by one out of the error 
in which they were so nearly submerged, 
and in the faint fascination of the process 
Mrs. Britten was beguiled into staying 
until the evening train. Mrs. Cruse’s 
youthful face was quietly but deeply 
relieved. She knew now that she was 
safe. Instead of being alone she had 
her mother’s presence all day. And in 
the evening there would be the sound of 
her husband’s key in the door—the sound 
that came just when she was feeling that 
the dark emptiness of the house was a 
menace to the whole world, though she 
alone might know of it—the sound that 
brought contentment and safety into the 
house, and made wild grief wherever it 
wandered over the world grow tired and 
forgetful. 

‘Well, it’s very pleasant, dear, to find 
you so nicely settled,” said Mrs. Britten 
before she left. ‘‘ And your husband never 
loses his temper with you after all.” 

‘* Loses his temper? No, mother, why 
should he ? ” 

‘“We were all afraid—no, dear, how 
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foolish I am! That was Alick Evans 
that you were going to marry. What a 
violent, jealous temper he had, and what 
quarrels you used to have, do you re- 
member ? ” 

‘Yes, mother, terrible quarrels some- 
times, until it was ended.” 

‘It was so fixed between you and him 
that I was confused for a moment just 
now, through talking of old times. When 
I come to think, dear, it’s no wonder I 
forgot for the moment—it was so certain 
you and he were going to marry. Why, 
I can remember that spring at Bourne- 
mouth two years ago when you and he 
came down for a few days, just before it 
was broken off, do you remember ? ”’ 

** Yes, mother.”’ 

‘*He had the date fixed then, even. 
He’d got an opening in Canada, hadn’t 
he, and he was going there for two years 
to make a position for himself, and I 
remember we teased him because he would 
have the very day fixed for you to come 
out and marry him. Do you remem- 
ber? I can hear him announcing it now. 
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I remember we laughed at him for it. 
‘On March the first, nineteen twenty- 
three, you’re my wife for ever, Lucy ’— 
that’s what he said. ... Why, Lucy!” 

PaYips 2 

‘* March the first, nineteen twenty-three ! 
Why, that would have been to-day!” 

‘To-day ? Why, yes, so it would have 
been, mother.”’ 
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There came a day when it was realized 
at the farm that Jessie was no longer 
working. It was this that brought the 
truth of her condition suddenly forward, 
as nothing else had done, into the full 
glare of recognition and disapproval. Until 
now it had been lurking in the back- 
ground, half-ignored, or at least postponed 
in the perpetually behindhand pressure of 
farm-life. For some time she had been 
slackening off. Now she no longer chased 
the pony in the field, nor pulled the trap 
in and out of the shed when her father 
went to the town; she gave no helping 
hand at the anxious time of harvest, and 
at last she stopped milking, at an incon- 
ceivable inconvenience. In that  work- 
ridden household the matter had at last 
become prominent and disastrous. George 
Troubridge evidently thought that by set- 
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ting her tasks different from those she 
was accustomed to he could still draw 
service out of his daughter. His wife in 
similar circumstances always worked right 
up to the end. But all the same, it was 
his wife who now defended the girl from 
the necessity to perform these tasks, telling 
him sharply that he could see for himself 
that she wasn’t fit for work. Never, 
however, was a defence more coldly put 
forward, purely on its merits, and without 
a touch of personal bias in Jessie’s favour. 
This protection of her by her mother was 
like the cold intervention of the law against 
some popular act of mob-justice. 

Once made a conspicuous question, there- 
fore, the whole matter emerged out of 
its silence. ‘‘Something’ll have to be 
done,” said George Troubridge. Repeat- 
ing this several times, the necessity took 
a more definite form in his mind. ‘She'll 
have to write to him and tell him,” he 
said doggedly. ‘‘I don’t care who he is, 
he’s got to be told. Yow'll have to make 
her sit down and write to him,” he said 
to his wife in the presence of the girl; and 
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Jessie’s sudden flood of tears at that 
pronouncement only made him somehow 
the more certain that he was right. 

At first it was just a blow dealt her by 
her father, but presently it became some- 
thing gradually closing her in on every 
side—that she must write. No matter 
how often her father or mother repeated 
it, the effect on Jessie was the same— 
one wild frightened look and she was dis- 
solved in tears which made her eyes swollen 
for hours. So that even when the subject 
might have been laid aside for a time— 
as everything but death gets laid aside for 
the immediate task in farm life — people 
were constantly being reminded of it by 
the sight of Jessie’s tear-stained face. 

As she was no longer driven here and 
there. by her work, and had a strange 
unusual freedom to dispose of, she began 
to spend hours in the fields and woods, 
and there at any rate she could feel a 
little removed from the necessity to write 
her letter. But how odd an inhabitant 
she felt of the familiar places! She was 
nearly eighteen and had never lived any- 
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where else, and yet she felt a stranger. 
Everything was new to her. There was 
one thing that she had never considered 
in the past about the roads and paths her 
feet used to cover so swiftly and lightly, 
and that was whether they were up or 
down hill. The country had been all flat 
beneath her swift untiring feet. Now it 
rose and fell in so marked a way that this 
seemed to be the most noticeable thing 
about it. The slightest gradient shortened 
her breath and reminded her of her dis- 
tress and weakness. As for all the village 
girls who could move quickly and lightly, 
she might still be their contemporary, 
but she was no longer of their kind; she 
was of an age and kind all to herself. 
She was more like some old man she might 
meet creeping up the lane than like those 
who used to be her playmates. 

One day when she came down pale in 
the early morning her father, pressed by 
the excess of things to do, just found 
time, amidst all his preparations for market, 
to be fretted intolerably by the sight of 
her uselessness, 
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‘* Have you written that letter?” heasked. 

66 No.”’ 

“Then you'll do it to-day! You’ve 
got plenty of time on your hands, by the 
look of it.”’ He slammed the door—all 
his useful work on one side of it, all her 
useless tears on the other. 

She did what she could to help her 
mother through her tears; but Mrs. Trou- 
bridge, busy giving the younger children 
their breakfast, and nursing in her arms 
the youngest of all, seemed to Jessie 
silently to repeat her father’s command, 
if only because she had been present when 
it was made and had heard it. The very 
children by their mere complacence were 
of the same mind as their father. The 
servant-girl, because she had run so quickly 
to fetch his leggings when he asked for 
them, was of his mind. 

She felt alone with the impossibility 
that confronted her. With dismay she 
watched her mother. Mrs. Troubridge 
reached down from a shelf a box that 
for years had contained a few pieces of 
best note-paper, and laid one of the sheets, 
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almost as thick as blotting-paper, and with 
fretted edges, on the table for Jessie. The 
girl gave one helpless look at it and went out. 

It had not rained, and yet when her 
arm touched a low branch heavy drops 
of water hung on her sleeve. No sur- 
face was exempt from the drenching wet. 
Even the tiny scarlet field-poppy, with 
petals so flimsy that they seemed to be 
made of nothing but light and redness, 
had to support a layer of moisture. The 
sun, wherever it was, could do nothing ; 
it was one of those autumn days of dew 
and mist too heavy to lift, when midday 
is no lighter than dawn. 

Jessie walked slowly, breathing hard. 
Her thin face, in which the youth and 
beauty should have been so full of flitting 
subtle things to say, had now the simplest 
and singlest look in the world, the look 
of suffering. It was not mental strain 
that had marked her; she had not lived 
long enough to be marked by trouble 
that writes slowly on young faces. But 
her body’s woes, with their much quicker 
signals, had reduced all the sparkle to 
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languor, and she was a pale haggard 
beauty instead of a fresh and rosy one. 
She had not walked far through the 
first field before each of her ankles was 
bound round and round with threads of 
moist cobweb, spun between one stalk 
and another. If those threads had been 
cords, she would have been a close prisoner, 
neatly caught and fastened up. But as 
it was she went idly through the stubble, 
unconscious that with each step she was 
bursting bonds, dragging chains, and escap- 
ing a thousand prisons. From the bonds 
and prisons she was conscious of there was 
no escape. She knew that the letter must 
be written, for her father was determined. 
The knowledge that she must write 
overwhelmed her with simple mystified 
dismay. What could she say to him? 
She had said so little to him at any time 
—never anything that was not timid and 
shy, and breathed out wildly and gently on 
the secret pulses of love. When her father 
said angrily, ‘‘ You'll write to him and 
tell him!” she seemed to have a hard 
harangue of threats and disgrace and 
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retribution thrust upon her with which 
to speak to him, instead of those soft 
broken flowers of speech which were all 
that she could remember or imagine with © 
him ; and her mind and heart were power- 
less and refused. 

She was out as long as possible that day, 
until clinging round each of her ankles 
was such a mass of the threads of cob- 
webs that they seemed woven into soft 
grey fabric. The day faded away early 
from the light it had never really seemed 
to attain. When evening came she was 
at home, putting the younger children 
to bed, while downstairs the evening that 
awaited her held nothing but her father’s 
homecoming, and the sheet of note-paper 
lying on the table. 

After supper her father asked the dreaded 
question, which her mother answered for her. 

‘No, she hasn’t written yet.” 

*“‘She’s got to do as she’s told, do you 
hear ?”’ | 

‘Yes, the girl knows that.” 

“Then why hasn’t she done it?” 

Mrs. Troubridge explained. 
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‘* She says she doesn’t know what to say.” 

George Troubridge took this in slowly. 
His silence continued to listen to the 
words after they were spoken; it also 
allowed the difficulty, though without ac- 
knowledging that he was himself beaten 
by it. He was sitting at his ease in the 
cosy lamp-lit room, but his hard limbs 
seemed to be so stiff-shaped as to be 
beyond the comfortable ministrations of 
the arm-chair. Two of the elder children 
were playing cards at the table. Their 
aunt Isabel, whose status in the house 
as Mrs. Troubridge’s sister gave her the 
privilege of doing twice as much work as 
any maid, came and sat down with her 
mending. But because the younger chil- 
dren were in bed, and the indoor man 
gone to his quarters, and the hour come 
when it was unlikely that George Trou- 
bridge would be interrupted again that 
night, a suitable degree of privacy seemed 
to have been achieved. 

** She doesn’t know what to say, doesn’t 
she ?”’ began Mr. Troubridge. ‘‘ Oh, so 


she doesn’t know what to say,”’ he repeated, 
Y.M.C, Cc 
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gaining time. Sudden inspiration came 
to him. ‘‘ Well, then, let her tell him he’s 
got her into trouble and he’ll have to do 
something about it. Let her tell him that.” 

‘* Yes, and she must tell him a man might 
be the highest in the land, but it doesn’t 
excuse him,” said his wife, catching the 
inspiration herself. “‘ And she must say 
he’ll never have any rest to his mind 
nor enjoy any of his blessings unless 
he does something for her and the child,” 
she proclaimed doubtéully. 

Each time they stopped speaking Jessie 
made a faint movement, not a reply, 
but something more dutiful than absolute 
stilmess would have been. Her down- 
cast eyes and helpless mouth just stirred— 
a faint, dumb, despairing signal of obedi- 
ence. (But, oh, those breathless flowers of 
passionate speech which were all she could 
think of when she thought of him—how 
could they change into words such as these !) 

‘So you don’t know what to say, 
don’t you?” said George 'Troubridge once 
more. ‘Well, then, tell him that what 
with dear labour and cheap corn, and 
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what with the taxes, and the market 
flooded with imports, you might say I’m 
aruined man. You tell him that. And the 
harder I work, the more money I lose, by 
the look of it,” he grumbled. ‘“ And so it’s 
going on, by what I can see. And it isn’t 
likely ’'m going to pay for his wrong-doing. 
That’s what you’ve got to tell him.” 

“And tell him,”’ said Mrs. Troubridge, 
that you’ve had a bad time with it so far, 
shocking bad; and that you’ve been as good 
as useless in the house for some time past.” 

‘“And you must say,’ came from Mrs. 
Troubridge’s hard-worked sister, startling 
them all with unexpectedness, “that a 
man should do everything in his power 
to atone for such wickedness—yes, every- 
thing, and then he could never do enough.” 
Her face was flushed and her eyes bright 
and wild with indignation. 

This outburst closed the subject; any- 
thing added at that moment would have 
been an anticlimax, and no further material 
for Jessie’s letter was supplied to her 
that night. 

But when she woke up the next morning 
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she knew that the letter had come closer, 
and she did not see how she could avoid 
writing it that day. 

That night her father asked: 

‘Has she written to him ?” 

“No, she hasn’t written yet,’’ replied 
her mother. 

‘Then why hasn’t she?” 

‘Well, she didn’t really know if that’s 
all she was to say.” 

He reflected. 

‘““She can tell him I’ve always been a 
fair man myself, and I look for fair treat- 
ment from others. But there’s no fairness 
in how this is! None at all! And she’s 
got to let him know it.” 

Another day went by, and when evening 
came the sight of her immediately reminded 
her father. 

‘“ Has she done what she’s told?” he 
asked. 

‘* Not yet,’ said her mother, “ but now 
that she knows what she’s to say, she'll 
be writing. I was just wondering whether 
that’s all, or whether there’s anything she 
ought to add.” 
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They meditated, with the slightly plea- 
sant consciousness that the execution of 
this disagreeable duty did at any rate 
provide the opportunity to distinguish 
oneself by the value of the ideas one 
contributed to the letter. It was to Mrs. 
Troubridge herself that the honours fell 
this evening. 

“I was thinking,” she said, “that she 
might also put that a girl’s fair name is 
her all, and that once she’s lost that 
she’s lost everything.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Troubridge, ‘‘ she can 
put a piece about that.” 

Jessie went out the next day to wander 
in her father’s big fields. To-day only 
the early morning was misty, and the 
dark-gold sun of autumn shone power- 
fully, scattering the vapours. The fields 
were of an unusual size; it would seem 
at first as if this were a wide undivided 
sweep of tilled land, until far away could 
be seen the hedges that squared-in the 
vast spaces and made them after all into 
fields, but such fields as required a mam- 
moth sowing and made large ricks and 
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filled great barns. Passing into one of 
these fields with her tired distressed walk, 
Jessie could hardly see its limits. For 
one of those great fields was large enough 
to contain rises and falls, to hold not only 
the deeply-coloured sunshine close around 
her, but also the mists of autumn in its 
distant parts. When afternoon came she 
and the red setting sun stood in the same 
field, at either end of it. 

In the grandeur and spaciousness of 
the day her thoughts passed beyond her 
immediate preoccupation, and opened her 
mind to memories and to faint thrills of 
the future. Earlier in the day she had 
thought she would have done best to have 
stayed at home in the arm-chair. But as 
she wandered her weariness passed away. 
She entered a field that from the gate was 
nothing but monotonous stubble from end 
to end; she came out of the same field 
with her hands full of bright yellow and 
white and purple wild-flowers, gathered 
from the profusion lurking in that colour- 
less stubble. She passed into a little 
wood, and came out of it with her face 
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bright, leaving it lingeringly as if she had 
wished never to leave it again. And 
then when she could delay no _ longer 
she turned her footsteps towards home. 

_ Going indoors she saw the sheet of letter- 
paper lying where it had waited so long 
for her. With a leap of her heart she 
knew she was to write, and she sat at 
the table and took up the pen. 


Do not be angry at getting these few lines 
from one you have perhaps forgotten now 
you are so far away, she wrote. It is 
because I had such a happy day, and tt 
seems as if I am speaking to you now. 
Excuse me for telling you what ajoyful thing 
happened to-day. I passed through Hayter’s 
copse where I lost the bracelet you gave 
me and where we searched so long. I’ve 
spent many an hour looking for it since 
then, but to-day, after all these months, I 
found it at my feet in some moss. 

I went also by the lane where you sprained 
your ankle, and oh! how I wish with all my 
heart you had never had that pain to bear 
and need never know what it is to suffer 
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pain! If these few lines could bring you 
a hundredth part of what I wish, oy would 
be happy for always. 
Jessie. 

That evening her father, when he came 
indoors and settled himself in his arm- 
chair, said: 

‘‘ Has the girl written that letter yet ?” 

‘* Yes,” said her mother, ‘‘ she’s written.”’ 

“She has written? Oh, well, never 
mind. Only I was going to tell her another 
bit to put in if she hadn’t written yet. 
Here [ve been to market to-day with 
the pigs and the chickens and had a ter- 
rible bad trade; they didn’t make much 
above what they cost me to rear. How’s 
that going to pay for extra expenses ? 
And what’s the good of me going out to 
earn sixpence if she stops at home and 
spends a shilling! Just let her tell him 
all that!” 

“Yes, but the letter’s written,” his 
wife reminded him. 

“So it is. Well, then, let Tom slip 
along to the cross-roads and catch the 
postman.,”’ 
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Maddison Brock’s two daughters were 
left destitute—though it was difficult to 
associate that word with their rich personal 
gifts. To one of them destitution only 
meant that at the first tidings of her 
father’s sudden failure and death her 
lover came post-haste over land and sea 
to be at her side. Paula had been in love 
with Harold Morgan for several years; 
and though he had come to her, as it 
were, by a détour, first having been her 
sister’s suitor, that misconception of his 
own feelings had given place to complete 
devotion to Paula. Harold Morgan was 
not a man to continue to exalt what he 
could not obtain; it was necessary to 
his pride to fall as deeply out of love 
with Marie Brock as he had once fallen 
deeply in love with her. 
43 
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The state of things he discovered on 
his hurried return was flattering to his 
prestige. In the ruin that had come upon 
them everything seemed involved except 
himself. The two daughters and _ their 
dependants were fallen and helpless. He 
alone when he came among them stood 
out in sharp contrast, still powerful and 
successful. If he had once been rejected 
by one sister, and if it had been considered 
desirable for him to increase his fortune 
before marrying the other, things were 
certainly altered now, when he was their 
one hope and salvation. Much as he loved 
Paula, the faintest hint of change entered 
into his bearing. He did not love any 
less, but in a position such as his a man 
is no longer exactly a suppliant on his 
knees before the woman he covets; the 
pleading element in his love was sub- 
sidiary, and he might even allow himself 
little irritations occasionally. It was really 
no more than that the present state of 
things had put him very much at his ease, 
having freed him from the infinite caution 
and trepidation of a lover in a less assured 
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position. When the two sisters were going 
to ride with him he was not so over- 
whelmed with the happiness of that fact as 
to be unable to measure with his watch how 
long they had kept him and the horses 
waiting. ‘‘ What a job it is getting you 
both out!’ he grumbled good-humouredly. 
‘* It’s like getting the Jews out of Egypt.” 

Neither did his bliss at being reunited 
to Paula make him always rise above 
accidental circumstances of insufficient 
diversion and bad weather. “* It rains here 
three days out of four—and a little harder 
on the fourth,” he complained, his good- 
looking face slightly sulky. And Paula 
knew she was unworthy of him, and adored 
him with a new passion and anxiety to 
please. 

For Harold and Paula their course was 
clear; they would be married at once. 
But Marie, the elder sister, still remained 
immersed in the ruin and calamity, outside 
their simple solution and their happiness. 

Harold and Paula took the first oppor- 
tunity of conferring together about her 
future. But they could discuss it only in 
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a hampered uncertain way. Marie was 
one of those whose lives, while they are 
known to be deep and full, have yet an 
outward quiet that provides very little 
material for discussion even among those 
who are nearest to them and are willing 
to speak of everything freely, without 
reserve. Conferring together in close in- 
timacy about Marie, they found them- 
selves held up by lack of certain knowledge 
of anything concerning her. They did 
not know the things that would have 
made the bones of their discussion—her 
present mind, her intentions, the history 
of her love affair, her power to deal with 
her new life bereft of everything. Out- 
wardly she seemed the most simple and 
explicit figure in the house, small and pale, 
dressed in her deep black, the very embodi- 
ment of the death and desolation that 
had befallen them. But just behind the 
quiet candour of her presence there lay 
the vast unknown, full of romance and 
suggestiveness, close behind her tranquil 
person and composed speech. She was 
not unlike the minute exquisite embroidery 
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with which her fingers were often occupied 
—fine delicate monotonous stitches that 
brought forth rich varied colour and pattern. 
And in speaking of her Paula and Harold 
had an uneasy feeling that all they said 
might subsequently be proved by facts to 
have been wasted. 

There was, besides, another reason why 
their discussion did not thrive so well as 
all the other eager talk they exchanged 
on being reunited. They were very nearly 
able to talk about Marie with as little 
restraint as though Harold had never 
loved her—but not quite. The fact was 
just faintly present; they saw it in the 
slight way that one might while looking 
at one face be aware of another at the 
side. Since Harold’s return to the new 
condition of things, that faint embarrass- 
ment had decreased, for no embarrassment 
was consistent with his position now. But 
something was still there, if only a memory 
of former constraint. 

** What about Alistair Grey ?”’ Harold 
had begun by asking. ‘“‘I suppose he’s 
still on the scene ? ”’ 
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** No, he’s gone.” | 

Harold looked so surprised that it was 
clear his question had been a mere formula 
not suggested by any doubt in his own mind. 

‘Gone! What’shappened? Youdon’t 
mean to say Marie’s sent him about his 
business ? ” 

‘*T don’t know. I don’t know what’s 
happened. I only know they’ve parted 
lately.” 

He would have remained silent with 
surprise and conjecture but that, Marie 
being the topic, silence might in some way 
be misconstrued. So he proceeded at once 
with his conclusions. 

‘‘Tf that’s off, what on earth is she 
going to do with herself now? Of course, 
Paula,’ he added, ‘‘ we must look after 
her.” 

‘** Do you mean we can give her money 
to live on?” she asked. 

‘* Certainly I do.’ Harold had success- 
fully been turning money into more money 
during the last few years, and he would 
be able to provide generously for his 
sister-in-law. He explained this to Paula. 
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‘“* It is very noble of you,” she said. 

** Not noble at all. As a matter of fact, 
we shall never miss it.”’ 

But she insisted. And Harold entered 
agreeably into this new relationship of 
being the benefactor of the woman he had 
loved. 

** There’s one thing you won’t mind my 
asking you,” Paula begged. ‘‘ Don’t men- 
tion Alistair in her hearing—don’t ever 
speak his name.” 

‘““No? But what can have happened ? 
Has she told you nothing ?”’ 

*“ Nothing. But he has gone.” 

** And she never speaks of him ? ” 

Never.’ 

‘“My word! It seems impossible after 
—lIt was so very much a grand passion, 
wasn’t it?” 

** Yes, it was. ... But even if she has 
money, Harold, can we leave her? I don’t 
see how we can leave her alone now ?”’ 

“Not very well,” he said, sharing her 
perplexity. ‘It’s very difficult to see 
how things can be arranged for her. ... 


You know, Paula, she’s very changed.” 
Y.M.O, D 
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‘hows? ”’ 

‘* Well, she’s lost her looks for one thing,” 

A faint embarrassment passed over them 
both. It might have become easy to talk 
unconcernedly of Marie. But to speak of 
her beauty was perhaps a little dangerous 
from Harold, even if he mentioned it 
only to say it had gone. But the em- 
barrassment passed for something more 
urgent. Something was forced from Paula 
at last. 

‘* Oh, Harold,” she cried, “* she’s so un- 
happy !” 

‘““Is she ? I’m sorry to hear that. We 
must do what we can, Paula.” 

During the next few days they arrived 
by more discussion at a future for her. 
They made up their minds that she must 
live with them. | 


II 


Their father’s ruin had been unsuspected 
until it was disclosed by his death. It 
was a sensational revelation even in the 
great world. In the country place where 
he was known the tidings of it went from 
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farm to cottage, from cottage to passer- 
by, sending its intimate stir for miles about 
the quiet country, until it travelled so 
far as to be a mere impersonal rumour 
in the mouths of strangers. And how- 
ever sensational the report of the ruin 
was made, it said no more than was true. 
The two daughters were suddenly con- 
fronted by a complicated obscure havoc 
of loss, of which the only redeeming 
simplicity was its completeness. There 
was no need to count what was gone, 
because it was all. During these last few 
weeks they were to spend in this one of 
the many homes they had known, they 
were like visitors where nothing was their 
own. ‘The horses in the stables began to 
depart with that fatal ease and simplicity 
with which animals are led out from their 
home for ever, with no preparation and 
no impediment. Paula sometimes looked 
with painful doubt into her own cup- 
boards and drawers and cases, wonder- 
ing if the intimate things of her adorn- 
ment were still hers. But the complete 
extent of her loss had its compensation 
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both to her and her lover, for it was sweet 
to them both that she should owe every- 
thing to him. 

One day about a week before the time 
fixed for their marriage they were at tea 
in the hall. It was late October, and the 
last leaves were falling outside in the 
dark. Marie sat opposite to them on the 
other side of the hearth. As so often 
happens, the elder sister was smaller and 
less regular-featured than the younger— 
as if their mother had been able to do 
better the second time what she was 
strange to at first. In her smaller size 
and divergence from perfection of feature 
the first-born seemed to bear the mark of 
pioneer struggles. There had been no 
hitch to Paula’s beauty, but Marie’s had 
been driven slightly astray from her type 
to something individual to herself. 

Now, especially, with her pale face 
peaked with thinness; and her hair, black 
as her French mother’s had been, taken 
back indifferently from her bleak counten- 
ance; and her large dark eyes strange 
and dead to everything she looked on, 
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she had been driven away from beauty, 
and to a stranger’s eye she might have 
partaken altogether of the insignificance 
of her smallness. 

They were interrupted by a message 
that some one of thename of Otway wished 
to speak to her; and with neither hurry 
nor reluctance she rose to go out to him. 

*“ Otway ?”’ said Harold. ‘‘ Who is he ? 
Let me go instead of you.” 

*‘ There’s Otway who is a farmer on 
the other side of the hill,” she suggested. 

“Sit down; I’m going for you.” 

But her utter indifference made it im- 
possible to do her a service; one could 
only flatter one’s own anxiety to be of 
use without benefiting her in any way. 
To tell her to sit still by the fire was to 
pretend that she had been glad to sit 
there in the warmth, a fabrication that 
fell ludicrously to pieces as soon as made. 
Some things say themselves; and without 
even the necessity of her insisting, or of 
his verbally renouncing his intention, she 
went out of the door. Worst of all, her 
vague errand drew a faint interest and 
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alacrity from her which gave a strange 
effect of desolation. 

‘* Oh, my God, how unhappy she is 
said Paula in sudden deep distress. 

‘‘'You must talk to her,” said Harold 
uneasily, ‘* Tell her we are very anxious 
she shall live with us. She is probably 
worrying about what is to become of her.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think she is worrying 
how or where she will live. I’m not sure,” 
she said, beginning to weep, “that she 
cares at all about that.” 

‘‘ Well, one never knows. Fix it up 
with her at any rate, and that idea may 
have its effect. It’s bound to. What is 
the matter with her, Paula ?”’ 

‘© T don’t know.” 

‘‘She mourns for your father.” 

‘** Oh, yes, she does very much. But— 
what can it be, what can it be?” 

‘* Do you think she wants Alistair ? ”’ 

‘“Why should he have gone in that 
case ?”’ 

** He still loved her ? ” 

‘* Oh, they were so deeply in love! He 
was wild with love for her.” 
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**T know.” 

Harold rose and shook himself free 
from the memory of torturing days when 
he had been among several suitors who 
had to watch one of their number chosen 
and preferred with a love that left no 
doubt or hope. 

** Well, at any rate make her feel she’s 
got a home with us. I shouldn’t delay 
any longer. Ill make myself scarce now 
so that you can talk to her when she 
comes back.”’ 

When Marie was seated once more by 
the fire, Paula said to her: 

‘“* Whatever happens let us all stay to- 
gether, Marie. We are going to make you 
come with us.” 

The elder sister replied instinctively : 

“To come with you? No, dear, that’s 
impossible.’ 

*“* Please don’t say that!’ said Paula, 
utterly shocked. ‘“‘I couldn’t bear it if 
you didn’t come. I couldn’t bear to leave 
you,” she said hysterically. 

Marie made a visible effort to give proper 
consideration to her sister’s suggestion. 
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‘* Don’t ask me to come with you, dear,” 
she said quietly. ‘“‘ My mind is quite made 
V5 a es 

‘* How can you say so! What do you 
mean to do?” 

She was silent, gazing into the fire. 
She could not pretend that she had any- 
thing in mind beyond this instinctive 
decision. 

‘“Perhaps you will tell me,’ Paula 
pressed, “‘ what you are going to do when 
you have to leave here in a few weeks ? ” 

Marie shook her head. She made an 
effort to possess herself of some impressive 
state of mind instead of the light flimsy 
emptiness she felt. 

“*I have not decided yet,’? she said. 
‘** But I won’t be coming with you, dear.” 

‘*'You know you have not given the 
future a thought,’’ Paula said bitterly, but 
immediately she felt wretched at having 
convicted her. ‘‘ Oh, Marie, come with 
us! There is nothing else!”’ 

‘“No, I suppose not. Or ” She 
thought a moment. “‘A very strange 
thing has just happened,” 
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** ‘When ? ”’ 

‘* Just now when I went outside.” 

Whatever it was she had in the mean- 
time forgotten and now remembered again. 

** What was it?” 

‘* George Otway came from the other 
side of the hill on purpose to see me. 
After we had been speaking for a little 
while, he said he had come to ask me 
to marry him,” she said in her meaning- 
less voice. 

“What do you mean?” gasped Paula. 

‘Yes, it is very surprising. I have 
spoken to him only a few times in my life. 
I am just as surprised as you are,” she said, 
making the most of her agreement with 
her sister. 

“IT will tell Harold. I don’t see why 
you should be insulted like that,’ said 
Paula, pale with indignation. ‘ Because 
we have lost everything do people think 
that we are there for any stranger who 
will condescend to take us? I see now 
that there is no suffering in mere loss; 
it is a thing like this that brings the real 
bitterness,” 
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Marie looked at her questioningly. She 
would have wished to agree still, but she 
could not attach any vital meaning to 
Paula’s words, and she sat silent for want 
of any indignation to express. 


ITI 


The two prospective bridegrooms sat 
in great contrast in the strained atmo- 
sphere of their dissimilarity. It was the 
eve of Paula’s wedding, and she and Harold 
had arrived at that stage when happiness 
becomes mere acute suspense, not sensibly 
allied to either ecstasy or despair, but 
reaching an intensity where it had gone 
neutral; and it would have been pretty 
much the sameif it had been some calamity 
that they were awaiting. But spread in 
confusion about them were many pleasant 
tokens of what was to come. Presents 
were littered on tables and chairs, some 
but half opened and barely glanced at, 
while others had been set up in appropriate 
positions to test their quality, and made 
a kind of exaggeration of furniture and 
ornament in the room, In addition to all 
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that other people’s choice had thrust upon 
them Paula had the deep inner satisfac- 
tion of knowing that all her own personal 
preparations were to put her at her utmost 
perfection for her marriage. This know- 
ledge was like a deep noble exaltation in 
her, that had even already glorified her 
whole aspect. Every now and then the 
memory of some luxurious feature of her 
preparation, insisted on by Harold, would 
creep into her mind and add one more 
almost unendurable detail to her suspense. 

It seemed barely possible that the two 
other occupants of the room were to be 
bride and bridegroom too. George Otway 
sat in a kind of dogged embarrassment, 
far from his ease, but unwilling to leave. 
He was a man of thirty-five, heavily 
built, blunt and good-humoured, suffer- 
ing now from the disadvantage of those 
who are habitually in authority and, sud- 
denly finding themselves divested of that, 
have nothing with which to replace it. 
He sat on, hardly considering whether it 
was advisable to remain or not, governed 
only by the blind desire that his happiness 
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should yield him something more precious 
before he left. 

Marie hardly noticed him, though her 
attention seemed lightly alert for any- 
thing, little trifles capturing it importantly 
to themselves. But when Paula begged — 
her to accompany them the next day she 
looked at George Otway. 

‘IT will wait here if I am to be married 
soon,”’ she said, lightly questioning him. 

‘‘ That’s for you, lass,’’ he said. 

‘*No, it’s all the same to me,” she 
replied coldly. 

** In a week’s time then,” he said daringly. 

Paula could not refrain from intervening. 

‘“In a week! You must be mad!” 
she remonstrated with him. 

‘*I hope I grow madder then,”’ he re- 
marked good-humouredly. 

‘* Marie,’’ said Paula beseechingly, ‘‘ you 
have only yesterday announced this resolve 
to marry Mr. Otway. You surely won’t 
do anything in a week’s time! I do beg 
of you to come with us and wait for a 
few months.” 

‘* No, dear, I don’t see much use in 
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waiting. I agree to a week from to-day,” 
she said to George. Her superficial manner 
robbed everything of its importance. Be- 
fore Paula’s rush of feeling Marie’s flimsi- 
ness was like a feather in a strong wind 
—light, but because of its very lightness 
indestructible. It was hopeless to try and 
do battle against her flimsy decisions. 
Paula might have found eloquence to 
attack opinions as heavy as rocks, firm 
boulders of opinion, but in her sister there 
was only lightness such as could not be 
reached or injured. One might strike 
heavily at it, only to find one struck the 
air. In her helplessness Paula turned to 
the man. | 

** Surely you agree there should be more 
time ?”’ she appealed to him. ‘* You your- 
self would feel the advantage of better 
acquaintance and more certainty if you 
would wait.” 

‘** But I’m certain enough.”’ 

‘Yes, for a few days you may have 
been certain,” she said patiently, ‘‘ but I 
mean something quite different from that.”’ 

**So do I. Ive been certain I wanted 
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tomarry her for a long time—that is, since 
the first moment I saw her.” 

‘< That hardly counts. That only means 
that you admired her more than anyone 
else you know.”’ 

‘No doubt about that!” 

‘But that has got nothing to do with 
the close knowledge that should precede 
marriage.” 

‘“*T couldn’t say,” he said, at a loss. 

‘A great many marriages are failures,” 
said Paula, though it hurt her strangely to 
have to utter such words to-day. ‘‘ What 
chance of happiness can there be if you 
don’t even start properly ? ” 

‘I couldn’t say.’’ He could not cope 
with her. ‘“‘TIl tell you what I think 
should make a marriage,” he said, start- 
ing afresh on his own. 

Yes 2? 

** Love.” 

‘* Yes, of course. But—excuse my say- 
ing so—how can there be real love in this 
case ? ”’ 

He looked at Marie. Her pale bleak 
face, stripped of every charm and glamour, 
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ignored him. He gazed at it, and it seemed 
for a moment as if he had nothing to reply. 
“'The greatest love man ever bore to 
woman,” he said, startling them. 

An interruption drew Paula’s mind back 
to her own personal panic of suspense. 
A piece of jewellery arrived for her, and 
to her delight Harold’s approval of it, 
when she tried it on, had that strong 
note of personal gratification that always 
made her feel how entirely he had identified 
himself with her. The riches and the hap- 
piness of the world were strewn about her 
and Harold, while Marie sat lightly atten- 
tive to anything, and the stranger, George 
Otway, continued solidly to occupy his 
place among them. 

Having abandoned her plea to him as 
useless, Paula felt bound to address the 
stranger with more friendliness, and she 
and Harold questioned him with civility 
about his farm on the other side of the 
hill, Fully deceived as to the reality of 
their interest, he imparted information 
with the naive willingness of one who- 
gladly bestows what is bound to give 
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great pleasure. Speaking of his acres, 
stock, harvest, deals and gains, he looked 
from one to the other of them perpetually, 
to collect from their faces signs of the 
interest and surprise his words were cal- 
culated to produce. 


IV 


George Otway went from place to place 
of his far-scattered farm in his car, jump- 
ing from it as it stopped, and leaving it 
careless as to its fate and position, as if 
it could adjust those matters for itself in 
his absence. He spent a great deal of 
his life in the unadorned mile-hungry car, 
which knew not only roads and lanes 
but stubble and ruts and pathless meadows. 
He never walked if he could go on wheels, 
and the car had not only to devour the 
long white roads at a furious pace, but 
also was used to turning in briskly at 
difficult field-gates, and threading delicately — 
among cattle or between sheaves, and 
maintaining itself in whatever precipitous 
attitude it was discarded. He was always 
late and asking of the car impossible feats 
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of hurry to make up for time lost. His 
seat in the car was a worn sunken hollow 
moulded to his form. He no sooner slid 


into it than his hands automatically moved 


the levers and he started, no matter what 
last instructions he might still be giving 


to the men about him—so that it seemed 


as if it was his taking his seat in the car 
that started it and, that once done, there 
was no keeping it back. As he started, 
some one ran along at the car’s side to 
catch his last-remembered orders. 
Whenever he moved it was not because 
he was no longer wanted where he was, 
but because what was awaiting him was 


- more urgent than what detained him. He 


never hastened his step or lost his imper- 
turbability. His car was always in a vio- 
lent hurry, but himself never. He lingered 
over his deals and prolonged his business 
at distant farms into the agreeable sittings 
that were an essential to his way of life. 

After his marriage things changed a 
little. In conversation with farmers over 
their stock the element of interminable 


leisure was not so marked. 
Y.M.C. E 
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‘Well, come indoors, George, and. talk 
it over. What will you wet it with?” 

““Not this evening, Jim. I must be 
getting.” 

“What are you talking about!” the 
farmer would say, surprised at such a 
reply from George Otway. ‘‘ Come on in.” 

““I shall be getting along home this 
evening, Jim.” 

** Ah, well, you’ve got something to go 
home to now.” 

‘“*T have.” 

‘* How’s it, then ?—still the honeymoon?” 

‘* Wa-al—just a bit, you know,” he 
smiled back. 

When the farmer’s wife came and called 
him in too it was strange to him to refuse 
what was so natural and pleasant. 

** Come on in, Mr. Otway,” the farmer’s 
wife would call from the door. 

‘* D’ye want to get him into trouble ? ” 
her husband answered. ‘* He’s expected 
home.”’ 

‘* Nonsense! Come on in awhile. She 
won’t fret!” 

** But I don’t think we’ll give her the 
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chance, you know.” And George would 
-dawdle into his car and drive home at his 
wild speed. 

He was missed at the club after market, 
where he used to play cards. 

**'What’s up, George? You're never 
- going off now!” 

‘* Aye, lad, I must be getting home.”’ 

** Yow’re in a devil of a hurry nowadays.”’ 

** 'Wa-al, I suppose I’m a bit of a home 
bird, you know,”’ George allowed. 

‘* Something new for you, isn’t it?” 

‘** It’s not so much home, it’s what he’s 
got at home,”’ some one explained. 

** Ah, yes, I forgot. Come on, sit down, 
George. Mrs. Otway won’t mind. They 
love you more when they’ve missed you.” 

‘* How your wife must love you then, 
Tom!” replied George, and with a burst 
of laughter he made for the door. But 
while he made for the door twenty times, 
the slightest renewal of the pleasant attack 
would keep him back, until with some 
jest that brought the loudest burst of 
laughter he would really depart. And he 
Swung away in such a manner as made 
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his going out of the door the last and 
most pointed word of whatever he was 
saying, part of the effect—just as when 
talking to another farmer on the road 
something that George said would seem 
to demand that for its full astonishing 
effect he should turn as if to walk away, 
even though after a step or two he would 
come back for all that was still to be said. 

But when he reached home he did not 
know where to find his wife. She had no 
occupation or programme to fix her by, 
and her voice was not to be heard. Often 
he came upon her upstairs in a place that 
was half-passage, half-room, where as a 
rule no one stopped; but it was some 
time before he realized that it was not 
by chance that he met her there, and that 
she had for some unknown reason adopted 
the unlikely spot for her chief habitation. 

“PH tell you what Tll do,” he then 
said. “‘TIl have a nice new carpet put 
down here, and I’ll go and fetch a couch 
in now.” 

He looked at her for confirmation, and 
did not go. 
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_ He watched her for all that he did not 
know and all that she did not say. He 
marvelled to see how the cold weather 
struck through her. He himself had no 
idea indoors whether it was warm or cold, 
and little idea out of doors. He was his 
own invariable climate. On some of the 
bitter December nights he knew that Marie 
was under the influence of the cold all 
night, sleeping or waking. He knew no- 
thing about it in his own sensations, but 
it pleased him somehow to think that he 
was subject to the same sensitiveness as 
she was. He knew if she went about 
slightly crouched and looking extra pale 
that it was very cold, and smiting his 
warm hands together, he said, ‘‘ Cruel, 
bitter weather!’ on a note of complaint 
that made them fellow-sufferers. In reality 
nothing could conceal the fact that the 
colder the day the better his spirits and 
the more inexhaustible his energy. 

He could feel heat as little as he could 
feel cold, and when he was home in the 
evenings he piled wood and coal on the 
fire until it was a furnace. When he saw 
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it roaring and blazing on the hearth then 
he knew that it must feel hot. He never 
allowed it to decline, but generously fed 
it with logs, while he sat as close as he 
could get, his face red, his eyes sleepy. 
The wood in the basket to which he 
stretched out his hand often bore signs of 
the vocation it had been called to when 
it left the forest and before it had found 
its way to the fire. A streak of blue paint 
proclaimed a piece of a wagon, a rounded 
top the part of a gate-post, the shape of 
the nail or bolt that was embedded in the 
wood told what piece of farm machinery 
it had spent its strength in; and as 
George passed in these pieces to end in 
the flames he paused to glance at them, 
and his sleepy mind replaced them for one 
last moment in the part they had played. 
As the winter advanced there would 
sometimes lie between George and his wife 
on the hearth a lamb still wet from its 
birth, with nothing more than a flicker 
of life hovering in its being, brought in- 
doors for a few hours away from the sheep’s 
recalcitrant insufficient motherhood. 
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George watched his wife, puzzled, igno- 
rant, disturbed. She had one terrible 
headache after another. He had plans for 
her that filled him with hope and pleasure 
when they came to him. Standing beside 
her bed, he said: ‘“‘ My lass’ll stay in 
bed this morning all nice and quiet and 
not move.” He saw her eyes searching 
for the allurement he sought to suggest. 
‘Well, anyway,” he sighed, “ my lass’ll 
keep quiet downstairs.”’ 

He never made the most of things in 
his words; it was more natural to him to 
underrate things. The habit of his speech 
reduced everything to moderation, just as 
his gait reduced all hurry to leisure. If 
he had made a particularly good purchase 
of bullocks, he would say: ‘‘ They weren’t 
all the money too dear.” If the wet 
weather made a disastrously late sowing, 
he remarked that they were getting the 
seed in plenty late enough. He had never 
cultivated his own sensations or learnt to 
describe them. He made little enough at 
the time of any dangerous or startling 
thing that might befall him, but by the 
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time he had turned it into words—if he 
should happen to tell of it afterwards—it 
had become less. In startling contrast 
with this quiet habit of speech, the state- 
ment of his love came from time to time 
stripped of all such moderation. 

One day just before leaving Marie he 
said : 

‘““My lass’ll enjoy going out to-day 
because she’s got no headache.”’ 

= Now: 

‘* And she hasn’t had a headache for a 
week, what’s more. So her bad heads are 
going.” 

‘‘ No, it’s true,’ she agreed, *‘it must 
be about a week.” 

‘“* That’s what Z thought.” 

‘TI shall be much better if they really 
have left me,’’ said Marie, with her slight 
false air of interest in the conversation. 

And George, creaking in his stiff leather 
gaiters, put on his hat to go out and said: 

‘‘ My lass is all I’ve got to live for, my 
angel, my love, my gift from God.” 

But when he spoke thus Marie was 
oblivious to what he said. She was hungry 
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only for slight fare. His words of love, 
like his caresses, were outside the scope 
of her light attention. 

Marie was undeniably growing stronger, 
though it would need a fine eye to notice 
the signs of the stiffening and strengthen- 
ing of her life that time was accomplishing. 
The fine shred of life that she had seemed 
barely to maintain through the cold dull 
days of winter began without any definite 
outward change to lift its head. Her 
smallness was of the foreign type which 
does not look like the failure to be tall, 
but is something complete in itself; her 
slightness was the perfect match to her 
height, and her pallor was of the fixed 
kind that would make her go pale through 
life. Belonging therefore to a type that 
does not flaunt the usual signs of robust 
health, her strengthening had to make 
itself felt rather than seen, in the brighter, 
steadier life that shone in her fine dark 
eyes, the more erect carrying of her head 
with its heavy coils of black hair, and in 
the greater meaning that crept into her 
frail trivial glance. 
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She began to make more true observa- 
tion of all that was about her, instead of 
the false attentiveness that she had hitherto 
given. She began to see her own solitude 
and desolation where she had come. This 
side of the hill was strange and foreign 
to her, and seemed far more desolate than 
the side she knew. The farm stood in 
isolation away from the village on a lonely 
road that carried little but the farm traffic. 
A few labourers’ cottages with the barns 
and outhouses were like a village in them- 
selves. By degrees Marie became accus- 
tomed to the routine about her; she 
grew to know the pulse of this life, the 
measured tread of the cows past her 
window at milking-time—the first walking 
in the clear shining air, the last in the dust 
of the trampling hoofs; the men’s dinner- 
hour; the tradesmen’s carts at their fixed 
times; the rooks, morning and _ night, 
taking the same road through the air. 
And when from her window she looked 
out on wild weather and saw the men 
going about impervious to it at their work, 
and caught sight of George’s leisurely coat- 
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less figure in the snow and sleet, she was 
brought to the incredulous realization that 
this spot where she stood was considered 
something precious, something central, and 
that indomitable hardihood and energy 
were safeguarding and cherishing it. 

It was true that George certainly had 
no notion but that the farther people 
lived from his farm the farther they were 
from the centre of things; and that in 
an impartial measurement of the banish- 
ment of humanity in its most distant out- 
posts overseas the place where he lived 
would be, as it were, the official spot from 
which all distances were reckoned. 

‘How would you like to live in a place 
like this?” he asked Marie once, watching 
her face to enjoy the effect of his question, 
as in his car they approached a lonely 
farm. 

She looked round at the Elizabethan 
farm-house, the cluster of buildings and 
the ploughed lands and narrow threads of 
roads and streams. 

‘“ Why, they’re so quiet here I should 
think they write letters to themselves so as 
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to bring the postman along,” added George. 

‘‘Is this more lonely than your farm, 
then ?” she asked. 

He looked at her to see if she was 
joking. He could not understand. A 
thousand memories and suggestions rushed 
at him in one great flood of love for his 
home, and made it a place teeming and 
crowded with life. 

‘Yes, lass, it is that,’’ he merely said, 
with his moderate speech. But there came 
leaping into his mind the familiarities of 
his home—the door he went in and out of, 
the horses, the yard, the voices, the dogs 
that waited for him, to make her question 
an insoluble puzzle. 

He had a good-humoured pity for the 
owners of other farms. 

‘A poor place, that!’ he said on 
another occasion. ‘‘ It’s like trying to 
push a river uphill. And did you hear 
him say he had plenty of neighbours ? 
So he has. Yes, he’s got some sociable 
neighbours. Very nice for him, too. 
But if they sold him a ton of hay hed 
have to weigh wt!” 
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Not only the place where he lived, but 
the people associated with it, had a pro- 
found importance for him, however poorly 
he might think of them for various reasons. 
He had short sharp dealings with them, 
but he could be stirred at any moment 
by the realization of that significance in 
their lives—that they were linked to his 
home. 

One day as he drove along the road he 
was stopped again and again. He had 
bid Marie come out because the day was 
fine, but pressing affairs lurked for him in 
every mile and in every chance encounter. 
He drew up to speak to a man coming 
out of a field-gate, measured with his 
eye the work that the man had done, 
and gave him an angry reprimand for 
idling histime. Marie’s eyes rested vaguely 
on the young man’s quiescent face taking 
the rebuke. 

‘‘’'He’s not done above half of what I 
told him, the thieving hound,’ George 
remarked as they drove on. 

‘* Perhaps he forgot.”’ 

** He won’t forget to put his hand in 
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my pocket on Saturday. No, lass, that’s 
a useless tool.” 

‘‘ Who is he?” she questioned. 

‘* Follet, his name is, the lazy lout.” 

‘‘Is he any relation to the Follet in 
the dairy ?” 

“Oh, no! No relation. Only his 
brother! I don’t know if you call that 
a relation,’ he said with intense enjoy- 
ment, as if he had provided her with an 
enthralling surprise that touched her closely; 
and with this link recalled he glanced 
back with softening and fondness at the 
man’s retreating figure. 

He offered her such things as that to 
make her life with, believing they could 
do no less for her. He gave her this centre — 
of the world. Sometimes she accidentally 
gave the impression that she accepted it 
as such, when her growing strength bright- 
ened her glance and put vigour into her 
soft low voice. He felt then that this 
- was indeed the whole of life, as he had 
always known. She had proved it so. 
She had paid it the greatest of all tributes 
by taking from it her health and strength. 
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Anything he noticed in her was revealed 
sooner or later in one of his sudden strong 
disclosures. 

They were together one night by the 
fire. He and one of his men had escaped 
narrowly with their lives that day when 
a bull had gone wild and caught them 
unawares. George now sat reposefully be- 
fore the furnace he had made, and Marie, 
glancing at the expression on his face, re- 
membered that adventure and said: 

** You look pleased.” 

“Tm the happiest man alive.” 

‘“You are glad to-day was not the 
end.”’ 

‘*To-day ? Oh—that! Yes, but that’s 
not what I was thinking of.” 

Marie did not reply, and it took him a 
few moments to put an interrogatory 
interpretation on her silence before he 
continued. It was a process he was accus- 
tomed to. When he read the paper in 
the evenings, the necessity to share his 
leisure with his wife made him comment 
aloud on what he read in a way calculated 
to arouse her curiosity. ‘‘ And quite right 
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too!” he would say, a sudden strong 
partisan in some cause or other to which 
he had not previously given a thought. 
Or: ‘‘ Here’s a thing I never knew!” he 
would exclaim; or: ‘“‘ Well! If that’s 
not laughable!”’—and after waiting for 
a few moments for the inquiry that did 
not always come, he would turn Marie’s 
silence into a mute interrogation, and read 
out the paragraph. 

Now he said: 

‘**Do you know what I was chink of 
at the moment? I was thinking that my 
lass quite enjoyed her game of cards this 
evening.” 

Ves. 

‘* Different from the last time we played.” 

“The last time?’ She made a half- 
effort to remember. 

‘“* Yes, the last time when I looked up 
once I found my lass’s eyes full of tears.”’ 

She looked at him, without anger or 
grief or surprise. 

‘TI didn’t know it,” she replied coldly. 
“In any case, why should you mind ?” 

‘* Why should I mind! Oh, lass, many 
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thought I should go mad.” 

There was no concealing his happiness 
when he thought he saw Marie contented: 
He did not know that if it had been torture 
or ecstasy that was put before her, she 
would have looked on them with the same 
- unchanging slight attentiveness that she 
gave to the game of cards, her true life 
lying killed within her. 


Vv 


Very early in the dark winter morn- 
ings a man whistled outside the window. 
George got out of bed and went to the 
window. 

‘* What’s the morning like ?”’ he asked, 
yawning. 

The report of the day came back out 
of the darkness as if it already had an 
age and a history. 

‘* Well, what’s to be done to-day, then ? ” 
George asked his foreman; but if he 
solicited advice it was only that in set- 
ting it aside he might better formulate his 
own programme. The conversation lasted 
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some minutes. To an outsider it would 
have sounded as if half of it were missing, 
but everything was understood without 
explanation. 

A number of the men had the same 
Christian name. 

‘* And what shall Charlie be put to?” 
asked the foreman. 

‘Let him go hedge-trimming.” 

‘* And what shall Jack and Charlie 
do ?’’ asked the voice out of the dark. 

** Ah—let two teams go ploughing.” 

And again a little later George. was 
saying : 

** And let Charlie go and fetch the two 
heifers from What-you-may-call-him’s, and 
there’s a roan cow in the yard to leave 
at the next place.” | 

And with all understood, and a few 
shouts from George of ‘“‘ And I say! ”’— 
which made the invisible form beneath 
halt and hearken once more, the toil of 
the day began in this trickle of inexplicit 
words to reach out towards the men and 
the fields and the beasts, to govern them 
from dark until dark. 
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- growing sharper in his mind, and within 


a few minutes he was himself in the yard 
reinforcing or changing those yawning 
words of his, which were already being 
turned into noisy purposeful movement. 

Marie might have lain and invoked the 
dark for more sleep until daylight. But 
that early morning activity was as ac- 
ceptable to her as a night-nurse’s cheer- 
ful wakeful movements in the night are 
to the sleepless invalid. She soon had 
to rise up from her dark bed, driven by 
her light insatiable appetite to seek the 
busy active scene downstairs. 

Then gradually the strange time, neither 
night nor day, departed ; lamps and can- 
dles were extinguished if they could man- 
age in the strong daylight, that had crept 
on unawares, to catch anyone’s attention ; 
and the sun shone full on the breakfast- 
table. The recognizable day was around 
Marie once more; she crossed the sunny 
yard and fed her dog; she spoke to the 
quick willing maids in the kitchen, who 
forestalled the bidding of this pale stran- 
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ger; and as she found herself in the 
familiar day she forgot the early rising 
in the dark, and was aware only of the 
frosty brilliant sunshine that made the 
natural world. And it was not until she 
chanced to catch sight of herself in a 
mirror and saw some unfamiliar droop of 
her hair, something different from what 
she would have allowed in the daylight, 
that she suddenly remembered the getting- 
up in the night long ago, the cold water 
in the ewer, the perfunctory and useless 
glance in the mirror by the light of a candle, 
the hurrying down to the fire and lamp- 
light and hot tea, the night outside the 
open door. 

And so on the fine days she strayed 
and watched and waited, generally follow- 
ing her husband where she could, for where 
he was there was most to catch the atten- 
tion. There was not a man or boy on 
the farm who was not keenly aware of 
George’s movements, but none was more 
so than Marie. The quickening of life 
that accompanied him wherever he went 
was a magnet to her. She was _ beside 
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him when he was within reach; and she 
acquired as great a familiarity with his 
ways as if it had been with the eyes of 
affection that she looked out for him. 
She was sharp with knowledge of where 
he might be found, how to intercept him, 
or when to expect him back. But beneath 
this knowledge she preserved the ignorance 
of a stranger for anything less superficial 
in him than his mere movements. Hers 
was an exterior familiarity with his ways, 
which would as little have enabled her 
to account for any divergence from his 
normal habits as she would have been 
able to speak a foreign language she had 
only learnt to read. She had never seen 
her husband wear an overcoat, but one 
day of close heavy weather in the midst 
of winter, when George’s eyes had some 
unwonted expression in them that made 
it as much out of the question that he 
should smile as that the sun should shine 
in the forbidding sky, he went to a seldom- 
used cupboard on the stairs and took out 
an overcoat which he wore for the rest 
of the morning, successfully exorcising 
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by its means whatever nameless ill had 
beset him. During the long severe winter 
the coat was never seen again. And 
though Marie might be as skilled as any- 
one on the farm to gauge his movements, 
she had no idea of fathoming a mood or 
change in him such as this. 

But as day by day her perception 
increased of things to which she had been 
dead, she was obliged to begin to notice 
George’s avowals of love in language quite 
different from his ordinary habit of speech ; 
and she was disturbed and uneasy. She 
did not yet know that the dead past must 
come again, but she had that amount of 
unconscious knowledge that made her 
uneasy at anything that would interfere 
with it. She did not think or hope that 
anything was going to happen, but with — 
her returning health and strength came 
the blind instinct to prepare the way. 

And George, with the improvement in 
his wife going to his head like an intoxi- 
cant that made his car fly more swiftly, 
his jests come readier than ever, his laugh 
burst out like a rocket that the dullest 
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spark sets free, shook off his work on 
some of the fine days of early spring 
to take her out and help complete the 
process that was occurring in her. He 
took her to the town and blamed himself 
that he had not wrought this change in 
her sooner by taking her there more 
frequently in the winter. 

She became so accustomed to the quick- 
ening life of his presence that she would 
sit by the window to watch for his return. 
Or from the couch where she sat amid 
her cushions and embroidery the hours 
would slip by with but a few stitches taken, 
while it seemed as if it was occupation 
enough to listen for the sound of a car 
in the road. She might listen hour after 
hour before the right sound came, but 
when it came she heard it a few moments 
before anyone else. She was as quick as 
anyone to differentiate between the dit- 
ferent lorries, vans and cars that were in 
use at the farm, and which could be 
identified as far away as the bend of the 
road by a sufficiently acute ear—the 
lorry’s combination of threatening sounds, 
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the van’s hurried knocking, and the subtler 
announcement George’s car made as it 
approached—like a mere rush of wind in 
the chimney. _ 

When the sound of George’s car came 
at last Marie went and stood outside, 
where there would be several people wait- 
ing for him, scattered about the yard and 
hovering at the entrance—a young man 
with a bicycle and a muffler, a rough- 
looking drover, a mild shepherd with his 
dog. From his dealings with these, press- 
ing dealings with others opened out, one 
beyond another. Though not seeming 
aware of her as he proceeded in his leisurely 
way with his business, he would turn to 
her suddenly. 

‘“* Are you ready ?”’ 

** What for?” 

‘A run into town.” 

Going to the town they journeyed for 
miles without speaking, though with the 
feeling that whatever last remark had 
been made had been but just spoken. 
The whole of their conversation would 
perhaps amount to a careless inventory 
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from George of the other cars that at 
intervals came towards them in the dis- 
tance. Yet though the sum of their speech 
might be, ‘‘ Ford—Siddeley Armstrong 
—Ford—Austin twenty—a glorified Ford 
—Rover eight,” yet George would not 
have recognized this as the record of their 
intercourse, for Marie’s presence would 
make him feel that tender and beautiful 
things had been said. And for Marie 
such speech was enough, for she could not 
hear from George any hint of love that 
was strong and lasting, and of bonds 
that might not easily be broken, without 
uneasiness. 

Travelling thus one day they reached 
the town. The sun shone, the streets 
were full, and as they slowed down through 
the high street, a glimpse of good shops in 
the sunshine gave Marie a pleasant sen- 
sation even without her looking at them. 
For a moment the slow faltering improve- 
ment in her crystallized and became a 
definite zest for life, a leap at something 
far away, maddeningly remote, wild and 
beautiful. In spirit she forsook her present 
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existence, and George, and all misery, 
and lifelessness, and flew to clasp joy 
again. 

And like a tiny symbol of her new zest 
for life, a hat in a shop window caught 
her attention—a small hat with its bright 
blue feather streaming from it like a water- 
fall, and sent a new faint approval stirring 
within her. 

They entered the cinema. It was early 
afternoon, and the hall was fairly empty 
at this time. Sitting alone, a little ahead 
of them and to one side, was a man who 
caught their startled attention in the 
interval. He was a middle-aged man with 
a pale face and small dark moustache and 
neat attire, but there was one thing which 
completely undid the commonplace of his 
appearance. He wascrying. Marie gazed 
at the strange sight of this man in the 
cinema unable to prevent tears falling 
down his face and distorting his expres- 
sion. She tried to imagine what grief 
made it impossible for him to conduct 
himself with the concealment that must 
be used in public. What was the sorrow 
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that rose up against such a man as that, 
and when he was seeking to enjoy himself 
suddenly became intolerable and agoniz- 
ing ? She searched for the worst she could 
conceive of for him, as a cause for those 
piercing tears that were being forced from 
him like the very essence of sorrow. 

At her side George was watching him too, 
he too pondering and guessing and specu- 
lating, just like Marie, at the strange sight. 

** What has happened to him, I won- 
der ?’’ Marie murmured, awed at the 
extremity of grief. 

‘““He must have lost his wife,’ George 
told her, and passed his hand over his 
eyes, 

Each day of the advancing spring George 
could feel the growth of life in Marie. 
Some faint sign she gave, something he 
could feel happening rather than see, like 
the growth of the grass. She would give 
him a commission to do for her on his 
journey, and the little task with its trouble- 
some details to remember, and one so out 
of his routine of business, was like a beacon 
of delight to him all day long. 
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When he returned and she asked for her 
purchase, he looked dismayed. 

‘* There ! it went clean out of my head! 
Let’s see, what was it you asked me for ? 
Some skeins of silk, wasn’t it?” 

Vest! 

‘‘ Well,” he said, having thus prolonged 
the agreeable delivery of the purchase, “ I 
did just manage to remember my lass’s 
skeins of silk.” 

He could never get only what she asked 
for, but brought in addition anything 
else he saw resembling what she required, 
or satisfied himself with buying double the 
quantity she had mentioned. One day 
when he had made what amounted to a 
small extra fortune by the lucky sale of 
some superfluous land, he came home 
laden with presents for her. 

‘“T thought maybe you’d saved some 
money and would like to spend it,” he 
said. 

‘‘ They are nice things,”’ she said, finger- 
ing them. 

** Well, aren’t you going to pay me for 
them ? ” ; 
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‘JT am very much obliged to you,” she 
smiled. 

“You are, are you! ‘Which pocket 
shall I put that in?” 

Soon after they had been to the town, 
they went again, and before starting Marie 
asked him for some money. As if this 
were the first bloom he had seen of some 
beautiful new spring flower, an ineffable 
contentment came over George at this 
new sign in his wife of her active needs 
and wishes. 

*‘ It’s to buy a hat,” she said. 

His pleasure deepened. | 

“A hat? What do you want money 
to buy a hat for? We’ve got plenty of 
straw. Why, for a shilling we’ll give you 
enough straw to make five hats.” 

One morning, hearing some shouting, 
Marie went outside. A colt was being 
broken in, and a muster of men and boys 
were gathered at the gate, while George, 
with his mind on the colt, on the state of 
the pasture, on the good showing of the 
oats in the field beyond, on the value of 
his lambs, and on the need to start sheep- 
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shearing, mingled with the men. As Marie 
came up to them some tackle was put 
to the colt, and with the touch of a chain 
on her hind legs, she flung so violently 
forward that the man who held her was 
thrown and stunned. In the wild stam- 
pede Marie stood rooted to the ground 
in fear. Even as she stood in the still- 
ness of fear, a strange exaltation took 
hold of her. Did she fear to lose her life ? 
Was there something to stay for, some- 
thing far away, wild and lovely, to live 
for ? 

Her husband had flung himself on the 
bridle, and as the colt reared and plunged 
in an extremity of frenzy, George reared 
and plunged only a little less—echoing, 
but slightly fainter, every mad movement, 
like the tail of string that follows with 
subtle moderation the mad career of a 
kite in the wind. 

The fallen trunk of a tree was next 
put behind the colt, and as if it were 
harnessed to light wheels it pranced untir- 
ingly from end to end of the meadow, 
the men running behind, while the tree- 
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trunk skimmed with swift lightness. over 
the ground, only betraying what mad 
energy dragged it by the deep furrows 
and scars its swift light passage left in 
the meadow. 

Marie grew tired of standing to watch 
long before the colt showed any sign of 
consenting to its harness or acknowledging 
its burden; and she wandered indoors. 
On the breakfast-table, beside her hus- 
band’s pile of correspondence, lay two or 
three letters for herself. Something shot 
from those letters into her heart as she 
entered the room, so that when she reached 
the table and saw the handwriting that 
was uppermost she seemed to have known 
for a long time what lay there. 

With the letter in her hand she sank 
on to a chair to save herself from falling. 
Her hand shook, and her eyes were wild 
with suspense as she scanned the lines. 


How could you do what you have done ! 
You knew of my horror and repudiation 
of my fault, and yet the step you have taken 
to punish it 1s past all belief. When you 
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refused to see me or hear from me, I waited, 
never for a moment doubting our love, or 
your forgiveness. Then I heard that you 
were. married! Marie, Marie, my adored 
one, how could you do wt? I am mad 
with love and suffering. It can’t last for 
ever. I shall hold out while I can, but in 
the end I shall have to come to you, when 
I have reached the very bottom of this hell 
of despair. Then even you will say I have 
atoned, and I shall come and claim you, 
Marie, with the right of love, for in spite 
of everything you are mine, and you know 
ut. 
Alistair. 


As she read she knew that though 
she had wanted the impossible—that the 
past had never been—yet she was satisfied. 
Written words of love had always been 
even more to her than the spoken word. 
Like other women she found that spoken 
words were exotics, unconnected with other 
aspects of her lover’s life. But written 
in his handwriting his love was linked 
on to the separate parts of his life—the 
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handwriting in which he conducted his 
business, signed cheques, wrote to men 
friends. When she read his letters she 
possessed that part of him that might 
have remained out of reach. These words, 
had they been spoken, might have left 
him still apart, but the grave terrifying 
thrill of his handwriting decided their 
effectiveness. 

That wild and precious life which just 
now she had been conscious of in the 
meadow, but which had seemed so far 
beyond her reach was here a few moments 
later in the room with her in her full pos- 
session, She re-read her letter several 
times and became almost serene. She 
could hear once more the sounds of the 
farm; and becoming aware of her hus- 
band’s step approaching, she tucked the 
letter away in her dress. 

He came in and took his place, and they 
sat silently at their food. 

‘** Have you mastered the colt ?”’ Marie 
asked. 

** Yes, we mastered her.” 


‘* Where is she now ?”’ 
Y.M.C. G 
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‘“* She’s dead.” 

‘“ Dead! How’s that?” 

‘* As soon as she felt herself mastered 
she dropped down dead.” 

‘‘ What a strange thing to happen 

‘* Yes, I’ve not known of it before. She 
would rather die than be mastered.” 

‘*So she is dead!” Marie mused with 
understanding, realizing that one other 
thing had passed through as great and 
swift a change as she had that morning. 

From that day on, Marie reclined in 
peace on her life at the farm, knowing 
what the world beyond held. But she 
became aware of her husband in a new 
way, as an unfortunate man. As she 
emerged into the bright ecstasy of life 
once more, she knew that during the 
death and darkness through which she 
had passed she had injured him. The 
great blot of destruction that had fallen 
upon her had touched him too, as if 
accidentally, like an assassin’s shot that 
kills more than its actual mark. 

Now that she was really alive once more, 
it was strange to her to look back and 
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realize that all this time she had still been 
moving and speaking and going through 
the form of living, though it would have 
been hard to say from what fount or 
source of life she had acted. Now like a 
sleep-walker who marvels as he returns 
awake from the difficult journey he has 
made safely in his sleep, she looked back 
with surprise and rejoicing at those instinc- 
tive acts that had preserved her for her 
happiness. But she had made one mis- 
take, she had emerged with more than 
her own life preserved to her—with another 
life unaccountably involved and affected, 
a stranger’s happiness linked by accident 
to her in the dark. She marvelled how 
it had come about, however stunned she 
had been, however much at a loss. 

More than ever now she was discon- 
certed by any word from George that 
seemed not to realize that he belonged 
merely to a dark passing dream, and to 
imagine that he had any part with her in 
this bright real awakening that had come. 
In the midst of her happiness she began 
to be watchful of him, for dread of what 
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he might say, and felt an uneasy curiosity, 
quite new to her, as to his mind. 

One day when they had stopped at a 
farm, the farmer’s young wife told them 
from the door that her husband was out. 

‘“ Not very pretty, was she!” George 
commented as they drove away. 

“Perhaps not,” said Marie, wondering 
what was his taste, hoping he had some 
ideal with which she herself was far from 
complying. 

‘* Where did you get that ‘ perhaps’ ?”’ 

“She had quite a pleasant, homely 
face, surely ?” 

‘Thank God it’s not my home, then.” 

‘I did not think her so bad as that.” 

‘“*T don’t know how bad you do want 
it, then,” he said good-humouredly. 

He had his pronounced taste, therefore. 
Marie, pondering as they sped along, pic- 
tured him secretly worshipping some type 
of beauty idealized most likely in his 
boyhood, and thought of him, in his 
first notion of loving her, giving one sigh 
perhaps for the loveliness he was foregoing. 

A few days later they stopped on the 
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road when a horse shied at their car. Its 
rider, a young girl, dismounted to adjust 
the saddle that had slipped with the sudden 
movement. George went to her assistance, 
and as he tightened the girth Marie watched 
the girl’s beautiful face, and thought it 
the fairest thing she had seen for many a 
day. As they proceeded on their way, 
she wished that George might here have 
seen his ideal, and have been stirred by 
the vision the girl made; but she felt a 
foreboding lest he obstinately would not 
even admit her beauty. To test him she 
asked : 

** Did you look at the girl’s face ? ” 

** Yes, I looked at her.” 

** Did you see what a beauty she was ? ”’ 

In the moment’s pause that followed 
she felt only too sure that George would 
disappoint her and have no admiration 
to express. But instead he said: 

‘“* Yes, a rare, rare beauty.” 

Marie felt a thrill of relief, as if both 
she and George had taken a liberating 
step into the great outside world with all 
its riches. 
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‘Yes, I couldn’t help looking and look- 
ing at her,’ George continued, “‘ though 
I appeared to be looking at what my hands 
were doing.”’ 

‘*T am not surprised.” 

‘‘T wonder if you noticed one thing,” 
hewenton. ‘* But I dare say you wouldn’t 
be so likely to notice it. Do you know 
who she was a little bit like?” 

INOS 

‘* Why, like my lass!” 

** Oh, no!” she cried. 

“Yes, a little like my lass about the 
lower part of the face. That struck me 
as soon as I saw her.” 

‘* Oh, no, not like me!” she said, look- 
ing at him with dark unhappy eyes. “I 
am not beautiful like that.” 

He turned and looked full into her 
face, examining it curiously, as if for the 
first time. 

‘“ My lass has the most beautiful face 
I’ve ever seen,” he said simply—‘‘ such a 
noble beauty, it delights my eyes, my love, 
my charmer.” 

Again and again Marie recalled her 
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thoughts from all the sweetness that 
haunted them now, to discover what George 
would have remaining to him when she 
had gone. She took count of his absorp- 
tion in his work, his complete identifica- 
tion with it. She realized too how solid 
was his relationship with men he had done 
business with for years. 

One man especially she never saw with 
her husband without being conscious of 
their peculiar well-being together—some- 
thing begun long before she had come, to 
last long after she had gone. He was 
very unlike George, a tall man with grey 
hair and beard, and a low, almost sad, 
voice, in which he argued prices and 
fought the battle of a bargain with George 
as if he were reciting poetry. His name 
was Matthew Doick. The two men did 
a great variety of business together, some- 
times in competition, sometimes in partner- 
ship, sometimes merely buying and selling 
from one another. Their intercourse there- 
fore rang the changes of the different 
attitudes of mind of these different con- 
ditions; but there was one thing that 
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made their business together different from 
other business—it could be felt how, 
second only to their own interest, they 
had the interest of each other at heart, and 
so a loose and almost careless note dis- 
tinguished their bargains from the hard 
watchful bargains with others. 

On one occasion, when Matthew Doick 
came to buy some bullocks, he found 
George and his wife out of doors, and they 
wandered about the farm, Matthew gently 
depreciating and George good-humouredly 
extolling whatever beasts they might con- 
sider. 

‘‘A little bit on the ancient side, 
George?” Matthew suggested sadly, as 
they viewed a new lot of beasts. 

‘‘ Ah, well, that’s only that they were 
born too soon, lad.” 

‘** You must bait your price a bit, lad.” 

‘* No, I shan’t shift from fifteens.”’ 

‘They look in poor condition.”’ 

‘* A bit of Pharaoh’s lean kine, are you 
thinking ? Ah, they only came home yes- 
terday. I shall graze them a week or 
two.” 
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‘* You might as well graze they hurdles, 
lad,” said Matthew in his sad poetical 
voice, “* theyll never be much good... . 
Will you take fourteens ?” 

‘* Fourteen-tens and we'll call it a deal. 
Come indoors and damp it, lad,” said 
George. 

And Marie, her thoughts recalled from 
far-away beckoning scenes, noted the good 
they interchanged. It might seem an 
unemotional friendship, and yet the mere 
repetition of such equable scenes made 
a substantial relationship; and in her 
dream-like provisions for George’s future 
she prolonged these scenes until she made 
of George’s life, after she had gone, one 
long conference with Matthew Doick. 
George would never be solitary, or want 
for the solace of intimate companionship, 
while Matthew was not many miles away. 
She was glad when they saw him for 
several days running, perturbed when he 
did not come for a month. She ques- 
tioned George with anxiety on his absence. 

‘Is he ill?” 

‘Tl? No, why should he be ill?” 
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‘* He hasn’t been here for so long.” 

‘*TIs that so? Oh, well, old Matthew’ll 
be along one of these days, I dare say.” 

In opening his pile of business letters 
George was apt to say half aloud, one 
after the other, the names of his corre- 
spondents—very much as he named the 
cars he passed on the road; and one of 
the names he said from time to time was 
Matthew Doick’s. The important role she 
had assigned to him made Marie curious 
as to their correspondence ; she wondered 
what a letter might not disclose of intimacy 
that was curtailed in business dealings, 
and once when she was at her husband’s 
table, she glanced about to find one of 
these letters. George’s papers were in 
a state of great confusion, for though 
he frequently approached his table with 
the intention of reducing its deep layers 
of chaos to order, his examination of the 
top surface alone, without sounding the 
depths, always provided him with suffi- 
cient matters urgently to be dealt with, 
to occupy the time he had at his disposal. 
It was only when some missing docu- 
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ment had to be found that the dusty 
piles were stirred to the bottom, and 
then Marie assisted to scan the letters, 
the handwritten ones appealing to the 
eye among the typewritten ones, as if 
they must have something personal or 
even romantic to say. But when among 
countless invoices, notices, accounts and 
orders, Marie picked up one of those 
intimate-looking letters, and found it was 
from Matthew Doick, it proved to be a 
curt-sounding request for the return of 
some sacks. 

‘“Is Matthew angry with you?” she 
asked her husband later. 

‘* Matthew angry? I shouldn’t say so, 
lass. Why?” 

** T saw his letter to you about returning 
something of his.’’ 

‘*He only said he wants his sacks, 
didn’t he?” asked George, puzzled. ‘‘ Re- 
mind me to try and send old Matthew his 
sacks to-morrow.” 

He asked Marie frequently to remind 
him of things, but she rarely remembered, 
and he never needed reminding. His 
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request to be reminded was his final 
decisive act of memory—the thing that 
clinched it in his mind. She was glad 
to remark this and relieved always to 
think that the loss of her would be only 
a sentimental one; it would not be like 
losing one who played any useful part 
in his life. 


vi 


Though Marie had come out of the 
death that had befallen her and could 
enter into it no more, she had neverthe- 
less one spasm of the malady of which 
she had died, when the same time of the 
year came round. Though her mind was 
all for the future and for her happiness, 
she began on some of the summer days 
to feel a horror of the trees, clouds, the 
temperature, the colour, the very sensa~ 
tion of the day. With that rhythmic 
recurrence that takes place of past emotions, 
as the same season of the year comes round, 
she kept her anniversary in the inevitable 
unwilling way that is so much more power- 
ful than the conscious observance of dates. 
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The seasonal return of horror, which came 
to her from the place of the sun, the turn 
of the earth, the recurrence of the same 
hue and pattern in nature that had pre- 
vailed, however unnoticed, at the dread 
time, laid her low with punctual accuracy, 
determined that the date should not pass 
without dealing its blow over again in 
retrospect. 

At dawn on one of the summer mornings 
the breeze and the movement and the 
birds twisted their joyousness into some- 
thing deadly for her. 

George, before leaving her, stood at the 
open window looking out over the sunny 
fields, which he could glance at, however, 
only as carelessly as a scholar might 
examine the text and diagrams of his 
manual, He was going far away that day, 
but his programme included as usual a 
vast number of things fitted in before and 
after his main business. He liked to hear 
his wife exclaim now: 

‘** How can you do all that!” 

‘“‘That’s what I’ve got to do to-day, 
lass, though maybe to-day’ll be to-morrow 
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so.” 

‘*TIt sounds more than anyone could 
do in a day,” she said in a low oppressed 
voice. 

‘* Some couldn’t,” he said, ‘‘ but George 
can. You see, lass, I spell work with a 
capital W. There’s a difference between 
that and spelling it with no w at all, and 
calling it irk.” 

He stooped to do up his boots. 

** Til tell you one thing, lassie.”’ 

“Wes 2:7? 

‘I love my work.” 

“*IT know,” she said, glad even in the 
midst of her oppression. 

‘** But not the way some people do. 
Some people love it so well they lie down 
beside it.” 

Toes,” 

“But Pll tell you another thing,” he 
said after a moment. 

66 Yes ? 99 

‘““My lass is none too well to-day, it 
strikes me.” 

She was still in bed. He had not had 
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time yet to see her fail in any effort of 
strength ; but to look at her now was to 
discover that even to lie on a bed takes 
strength. 

‘“How comes it, lassie?” he asked, 
standing over her. 

She told him, because it had become 
something of which she could speak. 

‘** About this time last year I was ill 
through a shock,” she said, her eyes like 
caverns of hopeless memory. 

**T see. And my lass can’t help living 
it over again.” 

‘* Not over again. Not twice,” she said 
in her exhausted voice. ‘‘ No, this is 
nothing.” 

“TU not ask you ie but—oh, 
lass, if I could take all your burden on 
my broad shoulders!” 

‘“‘ It’s nothing now, nothing.” 

Marie realized soon that he would not 
leave her. He gave a few orders, and then 
sat indoors strangely as if it were Sunday. 
She thought of the exultant programme 
she had heard from him. 

“You’re surely not leaving all your 
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work she protested. “I promise you 
that I don’t need it.” 

“I know. I know my lass has got the 
heart of a lion. But—my lass is all Pve 
got in the world, and I can’t leave her.” 

They spent the day together, strolling 
in the fields, peering into barns, looking 
on at the scene of work, both partaking 
equally of the detachment of Marie’s deli- 
cacy. As if his complete abstention from 
work did Marie’s grief some honour, he 
was resentful when he was appealed to 
for orders; and when he saw his shepherd 
parting sheep short-handed he passed by 
the muddle as if he had not seen it. 

But the next day he was gone before 
the early summer light crept into the 
world, and Marie knew she would not see 
him again till night. 

She thought it was going to be an empty 
day. She began a succession of quiet 
occupations that were meant only to fill 
the time and so would not be called happi- 
ness, but as the peaceful hours went by, 
it was only the actual name of happiness 
that her doings lacked. She might think 
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she was only disposing of time until the 
evening—these hours that slipped away 
were among those that get called by their 
right name only after years have gone by, 
in memory. 

Her day was always divided in two by 


the brief night she made for herself every 


afternoon in her bedroom. With all the 
weariness of the end of a day she always 
went then to her room and drew the cur- 
tains and summoned darkness from some- 
where in the midst of the full blinding day, 
and turning down the coloured bed-cover, 
on which trees and beasts and birds were 
printed in thick profusion, she sank to 
rest. 

Beneath that flimsy African jungle Marie 
lay and slept that day, and as little thought 
that anything would befall her as that 
the wild beasts would stir through the 
thick foliage that gently rose and fell 
with her breathing. 

Drawing the curtains a little later, she 
let in the second morning, and as she 
beheld the perfect summer day her thoughts 
flew to her lover. She wondered from 

Y.M,O, H 
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what place he was taking his full con- 
scious notice of the beauty of the day. 
She went downstairs and for her walk 
took the shelter of the wood, rejoicing 
in its shade after the bright glare of the 
sun. She had not gone far in it before 
she heard a step behind her. Some one 
must have seen her cross the road and 
enter the wood ; she was constantly applied 
to in George’s absence for news of his 
whereabouts. But looking back she could 
see no one. In that moment the whole 
wood became suddenly breathless with 
caution and secrecy and excitement. She 
walked on a few paces, but blind and 
stumbling, for all her conscious life was 
flying about the wood in search of some- 
thing. Another sound behind, and she 
turned to see her lover coming towards 
her. : 
The first sight showed Marie every little 
change that had occurred in him. She 
had thought his face was dimmed in her 
mind; but somewhere in her memory the 
exact record must have been kept, for 
there was not a hairbreadth of change in 
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him that did not strike her, as if she had 
but that moment glanced away from him 
as he used to be. 

The year had brought to more perfect 
maturity all that had been arresting in 
him before. He was tall and well made 
and remarkably good looking, with bril- 
liance in the glance of his dark eyes. Marie 
could see in him the marks of suffering ; 
but he had lost, nothing, only gained. 

And even after he was beside her and 
holding her in his arms, his horror was not 
over. 

** Oh, Marie, how you have suffered ! ”’ 
he said, shocked out of all control. He 
held her close, with words of passionate 
endearment, and kissed her again and again. 
He still had despair in his heart because, 
however happy the future, he had to leave 
all the suffering of the past as it was in its 
awfulness. He could not reproach it or 
clear it away; he could not say anything 
to wipe it out: he was not sure he could 
even diminish it. It was only the future 
he could change, not the past. And yet 
the past seemed too bad to be left as it was, - 
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Quiet and dazed, Marie sat beside him 
in the wood. She had let the past go, 
overcome by his presence. But to him 
it was intolerable that it should be put 
away as it was. He told her passionately 
that the measure of their suffering was 
the measure of the happiness they were to 
have together. And was that all he could 
say ? Was there nothing he could pick 
out of his unfaithfulness to tell her in 
mitigation, before the past was closed and 
sealed down in their reunion ? 

Only too often he had searched through 
what had happened, to find something to 
put before her. The facts did not yield 
him much that he could use by way of 
amelioration. 

He had fallen desperately in love with 
Marie, and had the full strength of her 
love in return. In the midst of his absorp- 
tion in the happiness of love, he sometimes 
wondered if Marie considered how ardently 
others desired what she had won so com- 
pletely to herself. The realization of how 
women cared for him had come suddenly 
and too late to be of any use to him. 
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He could not help reflecting often, if only 
as a compliment to Marie, what a strange 
power she had over him to capture him 
so entirely, though he was one to whom 
fate would otherwise have beckoned to 
enjoy many a delightful adventure. 

He was sometimes faintly annoyed be- 
cause Marie appeared to pay no atten- 
tion to that aspect of their betrothal. He 
was far too much in love to bear her a 
grudge for that, and he let it go as far as 
she was concerned; but to adjust things 
he gave the more thought to it himself, 
to make up for her oblivion. 

He had such rare attractions to com- 
mend him—with his unusual good looks 
and a quick intelligence that lured women 
to believe they had never thought until 
they met him—that the way of faithful 
love, however rich it might be itself, was 
also bound to be one of denial. Marie 
had taken his heart by storm; she had a 
depth of attraction for him which he did 
not believe he could ever come to the end 
of while he lived. But he began to be 
aware of the limitations imposed by his 
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happiness. Not chafing under them, for 
he was too much in love with Marie, he 
yet gave them secret consideration. He 
felt a cheerful uncomplaining pity for 
himself. He was perpetually ignoring 
overtures and shirking disturbingly attrac- 
tive situations. Beautiful young women, 
born to be pursued, became pursuers for 
his sake—obliged to prefer his attractive- 
ness even to their own. Alistair had to 
look seriously into the question of the 
strict fidelity demanded by marriage, and 
he could come to no other conclusion 
than that it was a necessity. 

But he was not married yet, not yet 
subject to the laws of marriage. That 
thought came like an amusing discovery, 
releasing him from anything too stern 
and final in his decision. It was an idea 
to play with and enjoy for the amusing 
and unexpected chance it seemed to give, 
had he so willed it, of combining a little 
licence with the long life of restrictions 
that he desired. 

With his mind thus prepared, and parted 
for a time from Marie, he found his loose 
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ideas suddenly turned into definite tempta- 
tion by a woman, beautiful, bold, an insati- 
able huntress of men, who marked him 
for special prey. His adventure might 
never have been known but that circum- 
stances made discovery seem possible, and 
this possibility, combined with a wavering 
instinct to confess, made him tell Marie 
what had occurred. 

From these facts it was difficult to extract 
now anything that would exonerate him- 
self, and thus wipe the tears from her 
eyes. Was there no way in which she 
herself could be drawn, however slightly, 
into the responsibility, so as not to be 
so purely a victim? He had sometimes 
thought of telling her that if she had 
ever shown she perceived the dangers 
that beset him, if she had ever explicitly 
asked him to be true to her, or shown the 
faintest uneasiness, or a hint of the suffer- 
ing that was to devastate her later, then 
it could not have happened. But no, 
that would not do. She would not agree 
that she should have done any of those 
things. Some instinct told him that love 
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with her had been on a scale that took 
great questions involved so much for 
granted that one touch of the hand between 
two true lovers settled those things for 
eternity. 

He had been obliged to abandon the idea 
of self-defence, but now when he held 
her in his arms he could not resist one 
solitary attempt at justification. But to 
Marie it was of strangely little importance 
what he might say. She felt incapable 
of penetrating into anything beyond the 
marvel of his presence; she could attend 
to his voice, but hardly to what he said. 
If he had been laying bare the very deepest 
secrets regarding their tragedy she would 
have brought her attention with difficulty 
away from the mere consciousness of the 
thin handsome face pressed close to hers, 
the beautiful dark sweep of his hair, and 
his fervent clasp of her hand. 

** We will let all the horror pass. There’s 
only one thing I want to say, Marie.” 
He said the words more or less as he had 
rehearsed them, and remembered how when 
he had planned them they had seemed the 
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right and forcible thing to say. ‘“‘I want 
you to know that however wrong I was, 
I was not chiefly to blame. I was caught, 
I was a victim.” 

Something told him that she did not 
want to hear this. 

‘“*Oh, Marie, you are mine again!” 
She felt him weeping on her shoulder, 
but her deep quiet stopped him. “I 
have been watching for you for hours,” 
he said. “‘I had made up my mind to 
get you alone, somehow or other. I didn’t 
know where *” He paused, pained and 
embarrassed. 

‘* He is out, far away,” Marie explained. 
“He won’t be back till night.” 

Their good fortune overwhelmed him. 

‘Marie! Then you willcome withme!” 

They kissed as if to summon the future 
closer, right into their very grasp. 

““Tm thankful he’s away for another 
reason,’ Alistair confessed grimly. “I 
don’t know what mightn’t happen if I 
saw him. I can’t answer for myself.” 

As he talked on, one vague reservation 
was taking shape in Marie’s mind, 
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‘*T can’t go quite so soon,” she said. 
‘*T can’t go to-day.” 

His heart seemed to stop. ‘‘ Why?” 
he asked. 

‘‘ In case there is anything I can do for 


him first,’ she said. ‘“‘I must wait. If 
I could make it easier for him when I am 
gone " 


‘“Oh, Marie!” he cried, distraught, 
‘““he had no right to you; you needn’t 
consider him now!” 

But her indefinite feeling was growing 
more determined. 

‘“‘ Not to-day, Alistair. Let me see if I 
can do anything first.” 

‘‘T implore you, Marie, don’t make a 
mistake now, after the terrible mistakes 
that there have been. Don’t delay for 
him, as if you owed him anything. He 
took what wasn’t his—how can he expect 
to keep you for a moment!” She was 
silent, but he knew she was determined. 
He was almost stunned by the disap- 
pointment. ‘‘I have waited too long, I 
have come to an end,” he said. He 
pleaded with her in the name of his love 
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and his suffering. He could have gone 
farther and used the whole force of his 
passion to compel her, but something 
warned him that he had better not do 
that. He was slightly afraid of her; and 
he felt that to be true to the position 
he was unhappily in with her, his part 
now was to show the permanent virtues 
of patience and restraint rather than pas- 
sion. As his pleading was vain, there- 
fore, he could only suppress the wild imme- 
diacy that was consuming him, and appear 
to join her in her thoughtfulness and 
judgment. 

‘“* How long?” he asked helplessly, and 
looking at her almost with curiosity because 
of the strangeness of her having any other 
thought but their love. 

Marie reflected. 

‘‘TIn a month’s time he will be away 
for a day and a night,” she said slowly. 
‘*T will meet you somewhere then.” 

In the cool greenery of the wood they 
sat and made their plans. 
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VII 

But though Marie had delayed for the 
month, there did not seem to be any way 
in which she could put it to the use she 
intended ; and the nearest she could get 
to securing George’s future was in watch- 
ing, for her own satisfaction, for any 
sign in him of the independence which she 
expected would protect and preserve him. 

She could draw reassurance from the 
fact that there were certain aspects of his 
existence that were complete without her. 
He sometimes appeared to forget her. 
Driving home at full speed, he might, just 
after they had spoken of arriving home 
in time for their meal, turn suddenly 
from their road, so impelled by some 
sudden remembrance that he forgot the 
need for the change was not so clear to 
her as to him. When she questioned 
him he would barely murmur, ‘ There’s 
those heifers at Dalton’s, you see——,”’ as 
if he were merely reminding her of some- 
thing she must know. 

He could efface her personality, too, 
when in a breakdown on the road he would 
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forget her uselessness with a car and 
would look for her assistance and under- 
standing. She watched him while with as 
delicate precautions as a dentist filling a 
tooth he cleaned and replaced the jet, so 
counting on her co-operation that when 
he required something, he merely held 
out his hand and expected the right tool 
out, of all the jumble to be put into it. 
That expectation made her feel as if she 
were some one else, not herself. On that 
kind of occasion she felt that when she was 
gone far away she could not be more 
distant than he himself made her by 
his absorption in his task. She let his 
ability and her ignorance separate them, 
welcoming each new demonstration of their 
incongruity in that respect. 

And then it sometimes happened that 
George himself made some slight mistake 
which suddenly effaced that incongruity 
that she had been carefully measuring in 
her mind. 

One day when he was mending the car 
in the road, by some chance it dawned 
upon her that he had carelessly replaced 
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a part in the wrong position, and so had 
made a puzzle for himself that he was 
trying in vain to solve. She told him 
what he had done wrong. Any mistake 
in front of her disconcerted him. Some- 
thing sensitive in his love quickly made 
him embarrassed with her. He wanted 
to deny the mistake, but it could not be 
denied. : | 

‘‘ Well, I must be pretty much of a 
fool,” he said, with a laugh of apology. 
“JT should think I’d better take more 
water with it!” 

And thus convicted, and with Marie 
herself strong in the position of having 
shown him his mistake, she was discon- 
certed to find that the barrier she had 
counted on was for the moment down. 

Again he would efface her when they 
were out together, and he spoke to a 
friend on the road. He was then some 
one who was himself alone, unalterable and 
established, speaking for himself alone 
and to his friend alone, and Marie felt 
effaced as if she had already left him. 
He had a way of speaking for himself alone 
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even when he described something they 
had done together. 

One night instead of going home they 
followed some flames in the sky, and came 
to a burning mill and watched the fierce 
scene of destruction, while the heat scorched 
their faces as if to remind them that they, 
too, with grain and rafters and stores, were 
fit for fuel. Marie was of necessity acutely 
conscious of George’s every movement, 
for blind imitation of him seemed all there 
was between herself and the ravening 
flames. When they finally left and on 
their way home passed through a small 
market-town, George drew up several times, 
at the sight of a face he knew, with his 
precious burden of news. 

** Morton’s mill’s afire !” 

i lisiss) is: itt’ 

“Yes, I’ve just come from there.” 

And as she listened Marie noticed how, 
though they had been acutely one in their 
experience, he banished her from his 
account. And she greedily collected from 
him all such freedom as he gave her to 
leave him. When she was gone, there 
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would be no need for him to alter the 
manner of his speech. He could say then 
as now: ‘I’ve just come from there.” 
She had intended that the month should 
in some way break the separation for 
him; but in her desire to receive these 
doles of freedom from him she was still 
his companion as constantly as possible— 
as in the days when she sought him for 
the precious activity that went with him. 
And now, though she made use of their 
companionship to collect from him his 
unconscious evidence that he could dis- 
pense with her, she listened and waited as 
persistently as before, following him wher- 
ever she could. The month that was 
meant in some way to begin the parting, 
to break its violence, was merely a period 
in which Marie was to be seen seeking 
her husband, following him into the fields 
at harvest-time, standing by, small, silent, 
her eyes seeming deep and wild with dark- 
ness in her white face, her straight red 
mouth putting, by some imperceptible 
means, either a hint of sadness or merely 
of peace into the whole of the stillness that 
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pervaded her. The golden field of sheaves 
and stacks and stubble was before her, 
the men and horses and machinery moving 
at that perfect mean between speed and 
leisure which made the work end in its 
weariness at the same pace as it began 
in its freshness; and while she watched 
it all with a kind of half-attention that 
was too slight to tire of its long monotony, 
she was instinctively aware of George’s 
coming and going. When he arrived on 
the scene, his car faring freely through 
the wide stubble-field like a ship at sea, 
his voice calling here and there, incredibly 
making changes in what seemed as un- 
changeable as the day itself, then Marie’s 
waiting was ended. The sight of him 
as the central figure of such a scene always 
gave her confidence. There was not a 
single thing in all this that would be differ- 
ent when she was gone. 

She even felt that she hardly existed for 
him then in his absorption. To have 
any connection with him at all she had 
to follow him blindly here and _ there. 


Almost without thinking she moved as he 
Y.M.O, I 
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moved. She was clever in her instinctive 
calculations of what he would do. When 
he stayed more or less in the same place, 
she took up some position slightly apart, 
where she need not move every step with 
him, but where she ran no risk of being 
left behind if he went to a distance. But 
sometimes she hurriedly left her position 
to go with him, thinking he had done, 
only to find he was moving but a few 
steps after all—like a stranger at a Catholic 
service, anxious to conform to the cere- 
monial, who kneels only to find he must 
already stand again. 

She watched him to see how engrossed 
he could be apart from her. But some- 
times she almost forgot that she ought to 
be glad if George should prepare to go out 
again just as she thought he was about 
to settle down indoors at last. ‘‘ You’re 
surely not going out again?’ she would 
say, forgetting that personal disappoint- 
ment had no place in her scheme. 

‘** Must do, lass! ”’ 

‘So late!” 

**'Yes, lass. We’ve got to look after 
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our sheep, or else they won’t look after us.” 

And in the midst of thus accumulating 
evidence of his independence a kind of 
curiosity as to his mind might overtake her. 
She would forget that she had one sole 
object, and become interested apart from 
that to know his mind. Sometimes in 
this curiosity she did her own interests 
no good, when it led her to discover what 
she did not wish to know. 

‘“T heard you telling Matthew Doick 
that you were going off to the circus 
to-night,” she said once. “‘ Did you for- 
get I was going too?” 

** Forget you were going ? I don’t think 
so.” He looked puzzled. “ I think I’ve re- 
membered every moment of the day that 
I was going to the circus with my lass.” 

By her unnecessary question she had lost 
part of her hoard of reassurance ; and she 
was recalled sharply to her single purpose. 


VIII 
Now when she sped along any road Marie 
knew that she might be seeing it for the 
last time, for in the few days that remained 
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to her she could not be sure of travelling 
any one way again. She looked up the 
length of little lanes as she went by them, 
and across fields and into the depths of 
woods, often noticing them for the first 
time in order to look her last on them. 
Her attitude of mind of parting and 
ending was broken in upon by George’s 
happening to have new plans and projects 
for her in these scenes which she was so 
soon to forsake. Plans he had made on 
his marriage for additions and improve- 
ments to the old farm-house were taken 
down from some niche in his mind where 
they had seemed destined to remain for 
ever, and became practical immediate ques- 
tions. He proposed to put new windows 
in Marie’s sitting-room, where at present 
the windows were a tiny frame to the great 
spaces outside; the paved floor was to 
be boarded before the winter should come 
and freeze her; and Marie was obliged 
to discuss the details of changes that she 
would never be there to see. She was 
like some one secretly planning her escape 
from a party, who is caught at every 
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turn to be introduced to some one afresh. 

She had to continue to be aware of the 
life to which she had already said good- 
bye; she must prepare to remain fully 
present in it until the last day came. Her 
new life must be deprived of its before- 
hand effects. Marie yielded that much, 
but it was a different thing when the 
present life threatened to encroach on 
her departure and to interfere with it. 

One day when they were motoring Marie 
was aware that a cloud had been cast 
upon George by a number of small mis- 
fortunes that were befalling him—daily 
rain on the last of his harvest, the death 
of a horse, and other troubles and anxieties 
that loomed large in the day if not in the 
year. She had a strange dread of these 
misfortunes for him—they seemed to 
threaten that immunity that his work was 
to give him against all personal trouble. 
But apart from his clouded brow, George 
made no great matter of these events, 
only saying to her: 

“The fact is, lass, I’m tired. I need 
a holiday.” 
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Marie was surprised. 

‘‘ What would you do on a holiday,” 
she asked, ‘‘ except wish yourself at work ?”’ 

‘* At work? NotI!” She saw a hint 
of pure longing and excitement in his 
face. Try met’ 

‘‘ It’s true you look tired sometimes.” 

‘* T don’t suppose I’ve had a day off for 
two years.” 

‘No, that isn’t right; you should have 
a holiday.” 

‘‘That’s what J thought.” His shrewd 
weather-marked face had a boy’s look of 
pleasure. 

‘‘ And you should have it soon,” said 
Marie. 

‘“* Well, I’ve got to go to this sale the 
other side of England in a week’s time. 
What about going straight on then? I 
tell you what, lass—I’ll have the car 
overhauled and reshod and smartened up 
a bit, and we'll have a trip in her! Now, 
where would my lass like to go?” 

‘“T? Oh, no, I don’t need a holiday! 
You must leave me here,’’ she said, con- 
fused. 
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He laughed at the absurdity of the idea 
until he realized that the words she kept 
repeating had some real meaning. 

‘Then that puts paid to it,” he said, 
resigning himself cheerfully, and asked her 
no questions. He had always feared any 
infringement of her privacy: the possi- 
bilities surrounding her womanhood were 
s0 vast and so delicate. 

‘Surely you will go?” she begged. 

“I don’t think I shall. I fancy Pll 
wait for you, my lass,” he replied moder- 
ately, in the way he was often content to 
speak when his opinions were strongest. 
‘“‘ Now, lass,” he added lightly, abandon- 
ing the subject, “‘ you and I will change 
places.”” For among the new things that 
chanced to be invading this fading end of 
her existence here he had insisted on her 
learning to drive the car. ‘* The wheel is 
yours. Don’t you fear, I won’t let you 
make a road where there isn’t one. Mind 
this fellow coming along—he thinks he’s 
bought the road. He also thinks that bit 
of antique furniture he’s driving is a car.” 

But as the last day drew near, he referred 
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to the night he was going to spend away 
from her. 3 

‘““T’ve got to go to this sale and try and 
do a deal with a fellow there,” he said, 
‘or else I wouldn’t leave my lass.” 

‘“T hope you will succeed,” she said, 
dreading with intensity any continuance 
of ill-luck for him on that particular 
occasion. 

‘‘T ghouldn’t wonder! We sometimes 
catch them napping. . . . This will be the 
second night I’ve spent away from you,” he 
said, ‘“‘and the first night I never slept 
at all.” 

‘“ Why ? Why should you have wor- 
ried ?”’? she asked with impatience and 
dread. 

‘* Worried ? Who says I worried? My 
lass takes too much for granted,” he teased 
her. ‘‘ She thinks I lay awake and wor- 
ried for her, does she? No such thing! 
No, lass,” he added, ‘“‘I lay and thought 
what a blessing I’ve got, beyond belief, the 
greatest blessing that could ever come 
to a man—such a lass, staunch as a 
cathedral.” 
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IX 

The last day was heralded by an extra 
early stir in the house. The day began 
in the quiet dark night. The dark was 
damp and chill with the early autumn 
mist which was a sign of the perfect day 
to come far ahead. While Marie was 
occupied in her room in those private 
hours, gathering her things together, she 
heard sounds of an extra hurry and 
commotion in the house and yard; and, 
with her own hour come at last, it seemed 
incredible that this commotion was not 
for her departure, but for George’s. She 
was going for ever, and George for a night, 
she to begin a new life, and he merely 
to do some business; and when in the 
midst of her breathless preparations she 
heard running footsteps and quick voices, 
she had to remind herself that these 
sounds had nothing to do with her delicate 
thrilling occupation of laying her posses- 
sions together ready to go. Once she 
heard a sudden shout. Some one had been 
sent on an errand, and then, as was nearly 
always the way with the farm orders, 
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something more was called after him when 
he had started. But when Marie heard 
the loud urgent shout, it seemed impos- 
sible that it was not about her going. 

But when she went downstairs her 
own going was put aside, and to her too 
George’s departure became imminent and 
paramount. It was impossible for her to 
preserve her sense of its comparative unim- 
portance when she was in the midst of 
the hurry that surrounded him, while he 
crowded two days’ work into a complicated, 
harassed two hours. She had wondered 
beforehand whether she could contrive 
that the farewell between them should be 
slight, and their last words few and not 
terrible to remember. But as time went 
on she knew she need not fear; it seemed 
more likely that they would have no fare- 
well beyond what he would call from his 
car as he started, expecting to see her the 
next evening. 

At breakfast-time Marie sat beside his 
empty chair, for he was called to the door 
as they began their meal. She stayed 
there in the room as long as his untouched 
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food afforded some guarantee of his return. 
But when he came he had a man with 
him, and they did their business while he 
ate. Marie sat and waited for the visitor’s 
departure, but George went with him, and 
did not come back. 

Sitting there, she knew it was already 
time for him to go. She heard him coming 
in at the door. He was at last seeking 
her to say good-bye. But as he drew 
near a maid stopped him with a message, 
and Marie heard his steps retreating. 

She waited again and then rose up, 
half intending to go and finish her packing, 
but wandered instead into the yard, where 
she saw no trace of George. 

Suddenly the intuition which she had 
so often used to find him directed her steps. 
She discovered him in the garage taking 
a curious look at his car as it was being 
washed. All this time in its daily use his 
car had never been a thing to look at; 
but now suddenly because he was going 
a farther journey it became a thing criti- 
cally to be seen; and he stood looking 
at it, half with dismay, half with affection. 
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‘‘ There you are, lass! I was just com- 
ing to look for you,” he said as Marie 
stood beside him. ‘‘I must be getting.” 
A look of gratification came into his face 
as he watched the completion of the clean- 
ing and polishing and saw that the car’s 
shabbiness was a little less conspicuous 
than before. He looked at his watch 
and made a reckoning of how much time 
he must make up on the journey. 

Marie felt each moment pulling him 
more strongly away. She knew now that 
if they had had some quiet minutes 
together she would have strained him to 
her heart as never before in a last farewell. 

‘Well, good-bye, lass.” 

‘* Good-bye.” 

He kissed her. 

‘‘ Take care of yourself,’’ he said quietly. 
“ Yowre all I’ve got, my love, my strong- 
hold.” 

‘* Yes,” 

‘* And [ll be back with you to-morrow.” 

She knew that the moment he stepped 
into his car he would be gone, but how 
could she delay that moment? She saw 
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him take out his pocket-book and glance 
at the papers and money inside—his final 
act on setting out. She spoke to him to 
keep him. 

** Don’t spend all your money at the 
sale !”’ 

‘“'We must spend some to get some, 
lass.”’ 

** And don’t drive too fast!’ At her 
own words a sickening misgiving came to 
her that he was bound one day to have an 
accident on the road. Perhaps he would 
not return to his home the next day, or 
if he came perhaps he would be brought 
in dead. At the utter darkness and deso- 
lation that she saw fall upon the world, 
a tremor passed over her quiet inscrutable 
face. 

** Anything I can get for my lass while 
I’m away ?”’ he asked, taking his seat in 
the car. 

“No, thank you.” 

“No fancy frills or furbelows?” he 
inquired, for he liked to think that she 
was always requiring such things. 

‘No, thank you.” 
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‘¢ Till to-morrow, then.”’ 

‘¢ Till to-morrow,” she replied. 

Going indoors she sat down on the 
couch where she had spent hours and 
days' of listening for him to come home, 
and knew that she must listen for him 
again. 


TEN MINUTES 


THEN MINUTES 


I 


For ten minutes after the doctors closed 
the door Eva Bond remained alone. It 
was rarely in her illness that she did not 
have a bright protective company about 
her; yet now of all times, when she could 
not help realizing that the two strange 
doctors in addition to her own had meant 
a consultation, and that something in 
the nature of a verdict would probably 
therefore be given, she was left to face 
that great issue in solitude. The doctors 
were of more importance in the house at 
_ this moment than the patient. Her hus- 
band would be closeted with them, and 
everyone else disposed of in such a manner 
as to be either out of their way not to 
incommode them, or in their way to wait 
on them. And Eva Bond, the cause of 
everything, was left unimportantly aside, 
as if she were nothing in the matter. Never 
allowed to endure the slightest ennui or 
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depression alone, she was left in a deathly 
stillness of solitude for this crisis of fear. 

It was afternoon; the examination had 
been sprung on her without any nervous 
preparations. For some time after lunch 
she had dozed without any suspicion that 
it was to take place. And though it had 
now occurred, in all its thoroughness and 
gravity, and its terrible unavoidable sug- 
gestiveness, it was still not yet tea-time 
of the dark winter afternoon. It was a 
strange nothingness and emptiness of time 
in which to have her life or death decided 
on. That early afternoon had been appar- 
ently so like all the other early afternoons 
that had never concerned themselves with 
the decision of her fate. 

She lay and wondered if she were going 
to die—a thought most rigorously forbidden 
and prevented during her illness. by all the 
tenderness and protection about her. But 
now she found herself alone on the terrible 
perilous path, with no hand to prevent her. 

Surely death was too cruel to be credible ; 
surely it would be prevented, because of 
her beauty, which she had always enjoyed 
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so much and which she possessed now in 
middle life as attractively as ever. Surely 
it would be prevented because of her clothes 
and her jewels, because they were so 
desirable, because of all the personal luxuries 
of her life which she had carried to such 
perfection ; because of the last scheme of 
decoration of her house, which was at 
once so daring and so fashionable. How 
unthinkable to leave all these things in 
the full enjoyment and possession of them! 
_ But was this the way to look on death ?— 
a mere relentless confiscation of pretty things 
and delightful arrangements? She must go 
more deeply into her own death. How, for 
instance, would it affect those she loved ? 

She lay in the strange rare solitude and 
tried to see with her imagination. 

The electric light was concealed in an 
Eastern basin of alabaster that held it 
aloft and flooded the ceiling with radiance 
to its very corners, as if on that illuminated 
blankness were the secrets of the world 
for those who would read. Her eyes 
travelled from one identical portion of the 
ceiling’s sameness to another; the large 
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radiant space offered to one glance of her 
eyes only exactly what it offered to another 
wandering glance; there was no division 
or mark or shadow to draw her dark startled 
eyes here or there. But all the same they 
wandered about that sameness with a look 
of intense investigation, as if mountain and 
chasm and light and dark were there. 
First, her husband. Suppose he was at 
this moment being told that he would 
soon lose her! The heart-illness that they 
feared for her would probably take her 
quietly and quickly away at any time, if 
she had it. She knew his grief would last 
for ever. She was so loved that the mere 
relics and memories of love would engross 
him actively, energetically, when she was 
gone. And in the meantime what would 
be the practical effect of the pronouncement 
by the doctors of her doom? He would 
abandon his intention of standing for 
Parliament at the next election, because 
that was the first step in the game of 
extensive ambition they had liked to play 
together, and all meaning would vanish 
from it if he knew he was to lose her. His 
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interest and energy, from being so actively 
employed in his and her future, would 
be fastened only upon each day that she 
lived. The future would be for others, not 
forthem. He and Eva were at present still 
so brilliantly of their own generation, 
without a thought of living in and for the 
young ones, or yielding to them the glamour 
of front place ; it would indeed have taken 
remarkable members of the younger genera- 
tion to oust them from their brilliant occupa~ 
tion of the gay and glamorous scene of their 
lives. But with Eva doomed, her husband 
would no longer be able to look forward. 

Then her son, Hugh. As Eva’s thoughts 
travelled searching for the effect on Hugh, 
she saw that if she were condemned he 
would abandon for a time the tour of the 
world he was about to make with a friend. 

She considered the effect on her daughter, 
Celia, who was soon to start her train- 
ing as a children’s welfare worker, with all 
the grave enthusiasm of a vocation. But 
in that different future Eva saw her re- 
maining devotedly at home instead, as 
long as her mother lived, 
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And how pitiably they would love her 
and cherish her in their misery, throwing 
a lifetime of love into every moment that 
she remained ! 

And what else? They would stop look- 
ing for the ideal country house, the little 
paradise she and Roderick had planned 
to possess in good time, with the natural 
pleasant expansion of life that came with 
prosperity and accumulating interests. 

They would stop her sister’s daughter, 
who was coming this year from India to 
live in her care. 

Fascinated with horror, she explored her 
doom, following it from one event to an- 
other, making it cruelly plain and possible. | 
But the more plain and commonplace the 
events she figured, the more lively and 
fantastic her horror became. Until at 
last she could no longer think a clear 
thought, but went floundering in the vague 
regions of panic. 


IT 


With ears sharpened by that panic she 
heard a sound. In the soft-carpeted pass- 
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ages and stairs sounds were not easily 
defined—no actual footsteps, no noise 
with a recognizable character or direction, 
nothing but vague similar murmurs, from 
whatever different cause. But any sound 
at all must mean that some one was coming. 
Some one must be hurrying to break the un- 
likely solitude, and it must be her husband. 

He came in with a subdued frenzy of 
haste, and was at her side. 

‘* My darling, alone! No one here!” He 
saw by her face what had happened. “‘ Oh, 
Eva, I believe you were frightened and 
thinking foolish things! Now, were you?” 

She lay helpless, unable to answer any 
mere words, or to speak mere words. 

** What did they say ?”’ she asked him. 

‘‘ Nothing but good news, my darling 
—it’s what I’ve come to tell you.” 

‘* Good news ?” 

‘““Yes, Eva. They are very pleased with 
you.” 

‘*Tell me! Tell me!” she said, redden- 
ing, as if she were suddenly shy and 
embarrassed at this gift of life. 

** They say that there’s nothing to fear, 
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Eva, and that you will soon be better. 
Did you think anything else? Oh, my 
dear, I won’t forgive myself for this, for 
not arranging differently while I was with 
them. You terrified child, what a time 
of all others to leave you!” 

“Never mind now. What more did 
they say ? Who was there?” 

** Just Hugh and Celia and myself. Wehad 
felt we wanted a good full report. Yes, the 
young ones were in the plot. They knew 
they would never be satisfied until the most 
thorough possible examination was made. 
Well, now we’ve had it. But we’ve fright- 
ened you! What a miserable blunder ! ” 

‘What does it matter? I’m happy 
NOW sa: 

She would have welcomed more of this 
exquisite time with him, but the discreet 
indistinguishable sounds outside came thick 
and fast, and in the next few moments 
the room itself had become murmurous 
and astir, while an elaborate tea was laid 
on two low tables by the fire. As in turn 
Eva Bond’s son and daughter and nurse 
arrived, they came with the same hurried 
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misgiving, with quick remorseful glances 
at her, lest she should have suffered in 
the ordeal of solitude realized too late. 
They saw her radiant conscious face with 
its tender embarrassment of happiness. 

Hugh Bond at twenty-one was so fine a 
specimen of manhood that it would not have 
been surprising if the social pleasure of his 
popularity had played an engrossing part in 
his life. As a matter of fact he partook freely 
but indifferently of that kind of pleasure, 
and reserved all his interest and will for the 
achievement of adventurous travel. His 
plans were countenanced by his parents, 
who realized how inevitable was this trend 
of his impersonal young manhood. 

Celia Bond was eighteen, a girl with 
beautiful serious eyes, and a young passion 
for usefulness that was in danger of being 
starved in her own home. With all her 
quiet odd attractiveness she was yet far 
less pretty than her mother, and perhaps 
that fact had helped to give the flavour 
of infinite seriousness to her young days. 

The nurse, elderly and adaptable, having 
now an insufficiency of duties to perform 
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for her patient, was chiefly useful in re- 
placing her in the social procedure of the 
family life, and she now presided at the 
daintily-laden tea-table. She brought to 
that office not only a vigilant eye for empty 
tea-cups, but also equipped herself with a 
topic of conversation to be dispensed with 
the tea. This afternoon she drew upon 
the vast amount of reflection and emotion 
which she had expended on the subject 
of mother-love. She maintained that 
mothers were the exclusive sufferers of 
the world. In her experience the true 
victim in a case of illness was not the 
patient but the mother. These theories 
of Nurse Carteret’s were too well worn 
to undergo any modification even in view 
of the notorious stoicism of Eva Bond’s 
mother, Mrs. Drury, under her daughter’s 
illness. Mrs. Drury, who lived in the 
house, was late for tea, and Celia explained 
that she had gone out to do some Christmas 
shopping. Nurse Carteret sighed out her 
compassionate relief. ‘‘ That’ll do her good,” 
she said. ‘‘ It’s so much better when they 
feel they can. I hope she really did go out, 
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and has not been sitting brooding at home.”’ 

The picture of Mrs. Drury possibly 
brooding at home was rudely destroyed 
by the entrance of that lady herself with 
the air of a gratified and triumphant 
shopper. She learnt for the first time of 
the doctors’ visit and its result. ‘‘ Yes, 
but I didn’t need them to tell me so,” 
she remarked dryly. ‘“‘I could have told 
them as much myself. If Eva wouldn’t 
live such a restless life she wouldn’t have 
to send for doctors to come and tell her 
that she wasn’t ill, or that she was, either.”’ 

They were all a little frightened of her— 
Roderick Bond and his son and daughter 
not for their own sake, but for Eva’s. 
For with Eva Mrs. Drury, who had hardly 
aged a day in the last twenty years, was 
still an energetic disciplinarian, supervising 
her daughter’s life with a practical, banter- 
ing intolerance. In the presence of that 
active woman of common sense, exercising 
a kind of logical, forceful authority over 
her, which had not been modified by her 
daughter’s age, marriage and experience, 
Eva was still a child. 
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On Eva’s behalf, therefore, her husband 


~ and children had acquired the habit of 


protective manceuvres. They knew too 
well what it was to see the beautiful, 
alluring woman they loved made to falter, 
timid and disconcerted suddenly, in the 
very midst of her gay self-assurance. They 
had resort to furtive defences and con- 
cealments to protect her. Through her 
mother they knew what a distressed and 
bashful spirit the brilliant-seeming woman 
could become. The gay, worldly-wise Eva 
Bond, with all her expert luxuries, her 
allurements, her mature knowledge of life, 
and its scandals and causes célébres, her 
personal experience of all kinds of romantic 
adventures, was also known secretly to 
her family as an intimidated being, able 
to appear suddenly helpless in everything 
but the few arts of living she was master of. 

But this evening, from her canopied 
bed, where she lay enshrined in the rich 
Italian brocade that for centuries had 
brought a dull splendour of old gold into 
dusky interiors, Eva’s heart thrilled and 
fluttered with her secret happiness. Look- 
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ing at her people about the tea-table, she 
could not have imagined them more glorious, 
more beautiful in every respect than they 
seemed to her there, just as they were, 
sitting at peace by the fireside, their lives 
unchanged, instead of being as she had 
fancied them in that ghastly exploration 
she had made into her death. 


III 


Eva Bond’s restoration to normal life 
was an hourly enchantment. With her, 
normal life was the highest art ; it was like 
the return of a painter to his picture, or 
@ musician to his instrument; she touched 
once more the delicate ecstasies of her mode 
of living. She had been for some time 
estranged and puzzled by the misgivings 
of illness; she had moved like an un- 
certain stranger among all the delightful 
tokens of pleasure that surrounded her. 
She had even sometimes been frightened 
into abstentions from her own personal 
little vanities, without which she was like 
a windless sail. And now she stepped into 
her part again with more than the old 
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zest. She ordered clothes in which she 
was extravagantly pretty ; and the house 
advanced a stage farther in its expert 
luxury. She sped in her car from one 
engagement to another, carrying with her 
the indefinable half-amused assurance that 
she put on with her loveliest clothes. 

The men who pursued her had always 
been tolerated by her husband and family ; 
they saw for themselves that she was 
irresistible. Knowing as they did that they 
had all her most tender intimate devotion 
for themselves, it had always been an 
amusing diversion to observe the symptoms 
of the numerous infatuations she inspired. 
Now when her victims were increased, 
within a few weeks, by two young men who 
would more properly have been paying 
their addresses to her daughter, and who 
had in fact originally become intimate with 
that idea in view, Eva Bond. was obliged 
smilingly to disclaim any part in their 
foolishness. But the radiant glamour of 
her looks and ways was guilt enough; 
and her disclaimer had in it the laughing, - 
gratified consciousness of that pleasant 
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degree of responsibility. It could not have 
been said with truth that she was reluctant 
to enslave these admirers, any more than 
it could have been said that Celia was 
reluctant to lose them. It was well known 
that Celia’s ardent sense of apostleship 
precluded her, at this particular stage 
of her growth, from being anything but 
disconcerted by the irrelevance of men’s 
attentions. Eva knew well enough how 
serious and offended her daughter’s beautiful 
eyes became when she was subjected to the 
indignity of some sign of masculine devotion. 
No, Celia at present was for her mission. 
And yet in regard to this vocation of 
Celia’s, Eva was to become puzzled. One 
day she found herself thoroughly sur- 
prised. She was assisting her daughter in 
the rather laborious entertainment of Celia’s 
former governess at tea. Conversation that 
had exhaustively recalled incidents of 
Celia’s schoolroom days could alternatively 
deal only with Celia’s future plans. Eva 
related all she knew of the institution that 
had been chosen for the training, for it 
was Celia’s habit to prefer Eva to speak 
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for her, sure in her filial devotion that her 
mother’s version of anything, however light 
and incomplete, was infinitely more ac- 
ceptable to people than her own more 
prosaic statements. But as Eva dutifully 
expounded the programme, and told how 
soon Celia would leave them, she became 
vaguely aware of some dissent in her 
daughter. She knew the signs—she must 
have said something so incorrect that even 
Celia’s devoted loyalty would not allow 
it to pass for truth. She paused to allow 
her error to be discovered. 

‘** Oh, mother, not so soon as that! Not 
the end ofthismonth!”’ the girl corrected her. 

“Ah, then ’'m wrong. When is it you 
do go, Celia ? ”’ 

‘“ Not yet, not for some time.” 

‘* But—not the beginning of the next 
session ? ” - 

‘* Oh, no, I don’t want to go for that.” 

‘** Don’t want to?” Eva considered for 
a moment this astonishing change in her 
daughter. ‘‘Do you care less now for 
the idea, Celia ?’’ she asked. Her con- 
science troubled her. Supposing she had 
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been wrong in thinking of Celia as still 
absorbed in one ambition! Perhaps the 
girl’s mood had after all changed to desires 
of a different kind of which her mother 
had remained in ignorance. Perhaps young 
men carelessly and involuntarily annexed 
_ had been a grievous wrong. She examined 
Celia’s face anxiously, but any misgivings 
of this kind were set at rest. 

‘* Oh, mother, how could I ever care less! ”’ 
the girl cried, suspected in her most passion- 
ate faith. ‘‘I only mean—there’s no hurry. 
I would rather go later—any time.” 


_. After her enforced seclusion, her husband 


abetted Eva energetically in her zest for 
the full life that allured her. They had 
never spent more varied and brilliant days. 
She never went out for conquest abroad 
without freshly achieving the conquest of 
her family at home. Her going out any- 
where was always a little flutter of beauty, 
and each parting held the implicit excite- 
ment of her return. And often she came 
home richer than she went. She enjoyed 
luxuriously the little profits derived from 
the fact that she was one whom people 
Y.M.C, L 
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inevitably desired to please. From the 
lightest and gayest of her personal triumphs 
she might bring home some serious ad- 
vantage for her family—as out of the 
flimsy fire of a game of snapdragon there 
can be snatched the genuine gold coin. 
One day it was an advantage for her son 
Hugh. She had met that week at lunch a 
Colonial prime minister who in the midst of 
the ceremonies of an official visit to England 
had since had time to call on her daily. 
Smiling, half-apologetic, at this flagrant ad- 
miration, she produced for her family the 
substantial little prize to be derived from it. 

‘TI told him I had a great restless son, 
who would be travelling through his country 
soon,”’ she said, ‘‘ and he responded just as 
I meant he should. He wants you to stay 
with him, Hugh, and you are to use his yacht 
for cruising among the islands in January.” 

‘It’s very good of him,” said Hugh. 
‘*T won’t be there then. I believe it will 
really be better after all if I decide on a 
year or two of reading first.” 

‘*T don’t understand—I thought it was 
all arranged, I hadn’t heard——” She 
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felt herself sickening as with a memory 
of some horror. “‘So youre not going 
in October, Hugh ? ” 

‘* It’s simply that I feel inclined to put 
in some reading first. I’m in danger,” he 
said slowly, ‘‘ of being over-impressed when 
I go away by things I ought to be familiar 
with before I start.’’ His handsome, sturdy 
face softened suddenly to rare tender- 
ness, and he looked at her with longing. 
‘Don’t you want to read with me about 
cannibals sometimes when you’re tired of 
rushing about ? ”’ 

Something pitiful passed out of her face 
as she replied with a charming defensive 
smile. ‘‘ Reading? Yes, that sounds de- 
lightful. But, my dear boy, I never seem 
to have a moment to open a book.” 

‘It would be nice,” he persisted with 
yearning, “‘ just you and me together in 
your room.” _ 

‘** You dear thing, we’ll try and arrange 
it some day,” she responded with warm 
unconviction. 

Everything seemed to conspire to make 
Eva’s life a joy. Her blue eyes, notorious 
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for their prettiness, wore a charming mirth- 
ful expression for even the most ordinary 
incidents of her days, so certainly did the 
most ordinary incidents contain some lurking 
gratification. 

Another of the benefits she brought 
back to Roderick was the ideal country 
house they had been seeking for so long: 
A little Tudor manor-house, for the pur- 
chase of which the much-propertied owner 
had refused a hundred applicants, was 
ceded to Eva by his sudden whim because 
of her charming appearance as she walked 
through the rooms. She had merely gone 
to spend a week-end in the neighbour- 
hood, but she came back laden with this 
prize. The house was something more 
perfect than they had ever dreamt of, and 
proportionately more costly, but by a loan 
raised on the little fortune that was to pass 
to Eva some day for her use during her 
lifetime it could be purchased. They would 
then possess something so choice that it 
would be the perfect crown of all that was 
choice in their circumstances. 

But when Eva brought the tidings of 
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this supreme acquisition to Roderick, it 
took but a few seconds for the whole 
project to collapse into nothingness, 

‘Don’t you think we’re well enough off 
here ?—what more do we want really ? ” 
said Roderick, when she had related to 
him her plan by which the purchase could 
be accomplished. 

‘“* Wait till you see it!” she cried. 

‘¢ But think a little, Eva!” he coaxed her. 
‘““Do we really want to saddle ourselves 
with all that ? No, let’s stay as we are.” 

Once again a ghastly association was 
stirred within her. 

‘Perhaps not,’’ she murmured, under 
the faintness and horror of that sensation, 
and the matter passed away, as if it 
went to join all the wise and comfortable 
decisions they had ever made. 

One day at a luncheon party sudden tid- 
ings arrived of afallenGovernment. There 
were many people there directly affected by 
the news, and among those to feel a personal 
interest and excitement was Eva. In the 
quick naming of people and places that 
flashed round the table, the first guesses at 
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the new order to come, she also took part. 

‘** My husband will stand,’’ she told her 
neighbour. 

But Roderick, sitting opposite her, heard. 

**T? No, no, my dear, not I,” he disagreed, 
with an indolent grimace that effectually 
severed him completely from the excitement 
and energy of the situation that had arisen. 

It often provoked Mrs. Drury’s out- 
spoken condemnation to have to witness 
other people’s zest for her daughter’s mere 
wanton gratification. On the morning of 
Eva’s birthday, prompted by the extrava- 
gance of the gifts her daughter received, she 
introduced the cold reflection that to her 
view a birthday was not somuch a festival 
as a sharp reminder of the flight of time. 

‘** Eva must remember that:she is forty- 
three,”’ she said with relentless, undeniable 
truth, “‘ though she may receive as much 
flattery as a girl of seventeen.” 

But Eva, in the delicate, praised sense of 
well-being aroused in her as she put on her 
finger the beautiful coveted emerald that was 
Roderick’s too-magnificent gift to her, was 
almost proof against her mother’s severity. 
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She sifted the letters lying about her 
on the breakfast-table. 

*“May writes to make final arrange- 
ments about Evelyn,’ she announced. 
‘* She'll sail as soon as she hears from us. 
Pll write at once.”’ 

She gathered up her letters, her new 
ring as pleasantly conspicuous to her as 
she moved her hand as if it had been the 
largest thing in the room. She went up 
to her boudoir, which led from her bed- 
room, and sitting at the black-and-gold 
lacquer table she began to write her letters. 
The nib making its little prescribed move- 
ments hastened on to the paper her effort- 
less plans and arrangements for her niece’s 
coming, while over her right shoulder the 
other end of the long purple quill traced 
in the air enigmatic and illegible meanings 
of its own. 

Almost at once she heard a sound out- 
side, a mere sound that did not announce 
what it was, prevented by thick carpets 
and hangings from defining itself. What 
was it? Was some one coming to find 
her? She suddenly felt a dread as to that 
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sound. Let it be what it liked of all that 
might happen in the passage in the morn- 
ing, there was one thing that she knew 
it must not be. It must not be her hus- 
band coming to say something to her. She 
waited, growing cold with sudden fear, the 
great stiff feather motionless in her hand. 

The door opened and her husband strolled 
in. 

‘* By the way ” he began. 

‘* I know what you are going to say.” 

‘* What am I going to say, then?” 

“That Evelyn shall not come.”’ 

He looked at her with sharp surprise. 
Her face, from behind the mask of its 
elaborately cared-for prettiness, told him 
nothing. He hesitated only for a moment. 

‘“As a matter of fact,” he then said, 
smiling with frank acknowledgment, ‘‘ that 
is just what I was going to suggest, though 
you’re a very sharp young woman to have 
known it. I think you might find it 
rather a tie perhaps——”’ 

But before he could finish, the time of 
the doom had come, and Eva fell with a 
thud to the floor, | 
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When Gregory Holt married, his sister 
Elsa continued to live with him. She had 
no other home, and Gregory could rely 
on his wife’s sense and his sister’s amiability 
to make the arrangement succeed. 

Elsa Holt was twenty-three years old; 
she had a warm, affectionate nature, and 
delighted in her new sister. She knew that 
as a general rule a young married couple 
might prefer their solitude to the presence 
of a third person ; but she was too honest 
even to pretend that that was what would 
happen in this case. For Elsa enjoyed a 
peculiar degree of popularity, which from 
her earliest years at school, when she had 
been the subject of disconcerting adorations 
cand ferocious jealousies, had taught her 
that her society was not apt to be shunned. 
She could not imagine why people liked 
her so much. Sometimes she put it down 
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to her music, sometimes to her embroidery, 
sometimes to her good spirits and her 
taste for pretty clothes, or perhaps it was 
because she was the kind of girl who always 
guessed when people had a headache, and 
knew just how to make them feel cared 
for and comforted. Whatever it was, she 
could not be oblivious to the fact, nor to 
the promise it gave of a wonderful life in 
store. 

But though Gregory and Margaret might 
actually prefer to have her with them, 
Elsa did not neglect to feel grateful. She 
took care to show Margaret every considera- 
tion, and she thought of many little pre- 
cautions she could take to ensure that her 
sister-in-law should never regret her pre- 
sence. Margaret as a young wife might, 
for instance, be sensitive in regard to her 
husband’s devotion to his sister. Or she 
might feel that she was not the most 
- important person in her own home, nor 
the main attraction among their friends. 
Elsa knew how natural this would be; 
and she took measures against it. It was 
through the careful considerate precautions 
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she took that she was obliged in three 
months to leave the house. 

A strained relation had arisen. “* You 
take Gregory his coffee,’’ Elsa would say to 
Margaret ; ‘‘ I know he would rather have 
it from you.’’ Or, coming indoors, she 
would hasten to Margaret and say: 
‘“‘ Gregory and I had a good walk, but he 
couldn’t really enjoy it because you weren’t 
there.”? She stopped playing the piano in 
the presence of guests because she played 
so much better than Margaret, and only 
smilingly shook her head however much 
she was entreated. If anyone wanted to 
see her exquisite embroidery, she declared 
that she had sent it all away, and insisted 
on showing Margaret’s crocheted lace in- 
stead. Margaret, who had doted on her 
at first, was undoubtedly constrained with 
her now; and though she redoubled her 
precautions the constraint only grew worse. 
Even so it might not have come to a part- 
ing, where there was so much affection, 
had not a delightful new home offered 
itself when Elsa confided her uneasiness 
to her friend Amy Redburn, one of the 
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daughters of a retired General living out- 
side the town where Gregory resided. She 
must come to live in the Redburns’ large 
country house, where she was adored 
beyond words. 

She grieved to leave her brother and his 
wife. But since this strange cloud had 
arisen there was nothing else to do. The 
present state of things was too unlike the 
fair and sunny conditions that fate had 
designed for her when it made her so 
universally beloved. She departed to take 
up her abode permanently in the General’s 
house. 

It was a very pleasant and gay existence. 
There were four daughters, all high-spirited, 
good-looking girls, just finished or finish- 
ing school; and in the new reaction from 
discipline life was turned by them and 
their friends into one long holiday. The 
dancing and bathing and tennis were as 
agreeable to Elsa as to anyone, and she 
was the prettiest possible exponent of 
those diversions. But she had her re- 
sponsibilities as well, created by the Red- 
burns’ infatuation for her; and not one of 
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these responsibilities would she shirk. She 
sang to the General. He was overcome. 
He thought he had never met a more 
charming creature, and her singing was 
as the voice of angels in his ears, She 
took care therefore not to neglect him. 

To his daughters she was a marvel of 
beauty and accomplishments. She did 
everything better than they. In response 
to their adoration she was careful to do 
all that such affection demanded, exchang- 
ing tokens, keeping trysts, whispering 
pledges in tender twilight confidences, and 
making gentle regretful excuses to one 
only because of the prior claims of another. 
She was so much loved that, in a house- 
hold given naturally to careless ways and 
casual hours, life was transformed into a 
positive time-table for the observance of 
the rites of adoration. 

But it happened that the Redburns were 
naturally a family of extraordinary in- 
dolence. The pitch of expressiveness to 
which their fondness for Elsa had carried 
them was a hard and constant task to 
their easy-going temperaments; and the 
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delights of such a warm attachment proved 
a trifle too exacting to a family constitu- 
tionally inclined for more careless and 
undemonstrative relations. The lazy, self- 
indulgent General found the gallantries 
which his fondness for Elsa made him 
quite unable to refrain from were a great 
exertion. Elsa’s unfailing sweetness and 
charm gave their enthusiasm for her no 
respite. Almost imperceptibly there came 
a feeling of effort and strain, which increased 
until at last Elsa could no longer ignore 
it. 

She was puzzled and disappointed ;_ but 
she could not distress herself unduly. She 
knew too well what affection awaited her 
wherever she might go; she had many 
proofs of it each day. It did not need 
much effort of her imagination to picture 
enchanting circumstances in which the 
love that would be given her would bring 
nothing but joy to her and to those who 
loved her. Why stay where there was any 
doubt or shadow ? But where should she 
go? 

The advertisement of a woman who 
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wanted a companion to read and play to 
her caught KHlsa’s eye one day. She 
answered the advertisement by letter, was 
engaged, and announced her departure to 
the Redburns. At the sight of their 
consternation she was filled with com- 
punction, but it was too late to change 
her plans. The Redburns could not bear 
the idea of losing her. The General’s 
misery was certainly tempered by a strange 
relief that he would no more be stirred 
_ by the songs he liked too well to hear from 
those lips, and need never again feel his 
heart beat faster at the approach of that 
all-too-charming figure. Already, even 
before she left, he began to let his walk 
be as slow and weighty as it naturally 
was, instead of feigning a vigour and 
activity that were infinitely exhausting. 
As Elsa journeyed to her new home, any 
reluctance she may have felt at forfeiting 
her independence was mitigated by the 
pleasure of feeling that she was probably 
going to give her employer an agree- 
able surprise. If Mrs. Tredgold should 
like her as much as people generally did, 
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she would certainly consider that in secur- — 


ing Elsa she had drawn a prize ticket in 
the lottery of companionable young women. 
It would be amusing to surprise Mrs. 
Tredgold by being in fact the attractive 
and accomplished girl that she must cer- 
tainly be longing for but hardly expecting. 

And this was just what happened. Mrs. 
Tredgold did, after a considerable experi- 
ence, expect to get only the barest minimum 
of her requirements. She had learnt to 
ask from the various young women who 
had been with her nothing beyond the 
scant execution of their duties. To look 
for nothing in the way of good sense or 
charm was to be saved endless irritation. 
Provided they had learnt to read, to strum, 
and to handle a pack of cards, they must 
be allowed to be as silly as they were 
determined to be. 

Elsa had not been in the house more 
than a few hours before Mrs. Tredgold 
was marvelling at her good fortune, as 
she took in each fresh detail of Elsa’s 
prettiness and sweetness of manner. ‘They 
were ideally suited. The months went 
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by in a delightful companionship, while 
Klsa’s good taste in painting and music 
and needlework gradually unfolded itself 
to add new satisfaction. Affection could 
not in this case have any burdensome 
effect. Mrs. Tredgold, in the absence of 
her only son, who after leaving college was 
enjoying a few years abroad before settling 
down at home, asked for nothing better 
in the meantime than Elsa’s generous 
response to the love she had inspired. No 
shadow ever clouded their intercourse, 
and Mrs. Tredgold grew more and more 
attached to Elsa. 

Then one day she received the news 
that: her son was returning to England 
sooner than she had expected. This was 
a great epoch in her life. A long-arranged 
programme would now be carried out. 
Robert was to save the family property 
and state by a rich marriage—not, as it 
was so properly put, marrying for money 
but marrying where money was. His 
attractions well qualified him for this part 
he was to play in the family fortunes, 
and during the next few years he must 
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make the careful choice of his heart and 
wisdom combined. 

There now occurred to Mrs. Tredgold a 
doubt which cost her many a pang of 
apprehension, and made her eyes dwell 
sadly on Elsa and sigh instead of smile 
at every instance of her sweetness. She 
tried to put her misgiving out of her mind, 
unable to bear the thought of parting with 
Elsa. 

One evening, after some particularly 
happy hours together, Mrs. Tredgold was 
drawn to say, her mind full of her reluctant 
doubts : 

‘*T don’t think I ever took such a 
fancy to anyone as I’ve done to you. Of 
course I’m not the first to tell you that. 
It must be the same with every one who 
knows you.”’ 

‘“T can’t imagine why people should 
think of me like that,’ said Elsa shyly. 
‘¢ But—oh, it feels so nice to be liked!” 

‘T should think you know more than 
most people what it feels like!” 

‘* Yes, it’s true that people are most ex- 
traordinarily kind,” she confessed happily. 
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‘‘ It’s been the same ever since I was a 
little thing that high,” she said, measur- 
ing an entrancing little shape with her 
hand from the floor. 

‘* T dare say they’re something more than 
kind sometimes, aren’t they ?” 

Elsa glanced at her inquiringly, and then 
blushed. 

‘* Well, perhaps—a few,” she admitted. 

‘* But no one you fancied in the same 
way?” 

** Well, no, not yet.” 

** That’s strange,’’ mused Mrs. Tredgold 
unhappily. 

“Tve had to be very careful,” Elsa 
confided in her. ‘‘ Men suffer so. One 
has to learn to deny oneself many pleasures 
so as not to seem to be giving encourage- 
ment.” 

And Mrs. Tredgold sighed deeply, and 
knew too well that it must come to a 
parting before her son was back. 

As soon as Elsa knew that the return 
of the son would mean she was no longer 
needed, they discussed together what she 
should do. With all her regret at leaving 
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Mrs. Tredgold, it was impossible for her 
not to feel thrilled at the thought of more 
golden opportunities opening out before 
her. 

** One can’t feel any anxiety for your 
future,” said Mrs. Tredgold wistfully. 
‘*'You are bound to be liked wherever 
you go.” | 

TT know,” said Elsa. ‘“‘I assure you 
Tm notungrateful. But I don’t know how 
I can deserve to live such a wonderful 
Hite td" 

She decided to accept a post as a 
governess, remembering how readily chil- 
dren always took toher. In this particular 
case not only the children took to her with 
enthusiasm, but their unscrupulous rake 
of a brother caused her to beat a hasty 
retreat from his embarrassing advances. 
Armed with her guarantee of happiness, 
she set out once more to find what fate 
held in store for her charmed existence. 

There was at this time a certain enter- 
prising adventurer called William Good- 
man, who was about to offer to credulous 
persons in the Midland towns an oppor- 
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tunity to enrich themselves by the purchase 
of shares on tempting terms in a promising 
concern. He was one of the greatest 
villains unhung. He would cheerfully have 
robbed the blind man’s tin; and after a 
day spent in defrauding the widow and 
devouring the orphans’ substance, he would 
go to his dreamless repose with the virtuous 
feeling of another task accomplished. For 
his latest enterprise he required a secretary, 
and his office was besieged by a large 
number of applicants for the post, among 
whom was Elsa Holt. There could not 
be any doubt as to his final choice from 
among all the young women he inter- 
viewed. Besides being a villain, William 
Goodman was also a man of taste. He 
was completely won by Elsa’s charm, and 
selected her unhesitatingly. Thus Elsa, 
through this new success, was installed as 
the unconscious partner of William Good- 
man’s crimes. When the time eventually 
came for him to abscond, she was left to 
realize the melancholy part she had played. 

She was shocked by this betrayal of 
the glamorous circumstances of her life. 
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She thought of flying back to her brother’s 
house, where she was again and again 
assured of a welcome. But she felt that 
to take such a step would be to turn from 
the rich promise of the unknown future. 
After a period of unsettled wanderings 
she found herself one spring in a seaside 
village that was speedily developing into 
a town. Elsa was now thirty years of 
age, and on her pretty face were a few 
signs of fading youth that did not in any 
way mar its attractions. She had under- 
taken the post of companion to an elderly 
invalid. He was a difficult subject, and 
the care of him was divided among several 
long-suffering women, whose number Elsa 
now joined. He was a merchant who had 
amassed a small fortune, which, however, 
his relations, who would have looked 
forward to inheriting it,7 had to watch 
being dissipated in lavish efforts to pro- 
long his cantankerous and fretful existence. 
He conceived a violent liking for Elsa, 
and it soon came about that he could 
not bear the sight of anyone else. The 
duties that had formerly devolved on 
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several exhausted women had now to be 
performed by her alone, the partial old 
man becoming dangerously angry if any- 
one but his favourite attended upon him. 

While she was threatened with a break- 
down in her health, she became acquainted 
with her employer’s nephew, a man of 
about forty, who was engaged in the 
development of the new town on its 
entertaining side. There was no reason, 
save lack of enterprise, why what had 
remained a humble village should not 
long ago have been a prosperous watering- 
place. The enterprise was no longer want- 
ing. While rows of builders’ villas and 
shops were stretching out into the country, 
Walter Gray had an eye to the fortune 
that was to be made by feeding and 
amusing the growing population of in- 
habitants and visitors. He was already 
running an up-to-date hotel, and was 
building a casino and cinema. Amid the 
prosperous hurry of his existence he snatched 
intervals to visit his uncle’s house and to 
induce Elsa to desert for a while her 
arduous post. The sight of so pretty a 
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girl deprived of the pleasures of the sea- 
front and never enjoying the advantages 
of the local chars-a-bancs was the most 
profoundly moving thing he ever re- 
membered to have known. Elsa _ tried 
to make him understand that his uncle’s 
affection for her was a wonderful thing, 
part of the glorious heritage of love that 
was hers. Walter Gray insisted, however, 
on her coming out to enjoy something 
more glorious than that in his opinion— 
and that was his brand-new bright-red 
casino. 

He had, in fact, begun to fall under the 
spell of her attractions, and he was the 
means often, when she was pale and weary, 
of taking her away from her exhausting 
duties to more jovial surroundings. At 
the hotel he could not but notice how her 
charm and popularity made the success 
of many an improvised dance or whist- 
drive. 

He was at this time thinking of settling 
down and marrying, in common with his 
other schemes. The choice of his wife 
cost him some anxious thought, often 
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interfering with his concentration on his 
great undertakings. While fully alive to 
Elsa’s charm, he was yet wavering in his 
choice between her and a well-favoured 
young woman in the town who looked like 
an actress, slapped his face, drank sherry, 
and did many other things which he 
instinctively approved of. 

But Elsa’s lovable qualities were not 
going to fail her now; once more they 
triumphed, and she was preferred. Re- 
ceiving Walter Gray’s proposal of marriage, 
she pondered and hesitated. Knowing she 
was destined to be peculiarly loved, she 
felt that Walter Gray’s rather common- 
place existence offered a suitable field for 
love to shine with extra brightness. Pictur- 
ing herself as his wife, she seemed to see 
herself as a precious bit of Dresden china 
placed in a niche with adoring care to 
preserve it from harm. Or she thought of 
a rare hothouse plant that no breath of 
outside air would be allowed to touch. 

They were married, and though things 
did not turn out quite as she expected, 
she was happy enough. Walter Gray had 
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plenty of use for his wife, and did not 
fail to avail himself very freely of her 
services. She was obliged to abandon 
the conception of herself as a rare 
china shepherdess in her husband’s eyes. 
Dresden china was not indeed a subject 
he had given very much attention to at 
any time. What he did require of her 
was the active exercise of her attractions 
in order to further the success of the hotel. 
It chanced that the strong liking she 
inspired, which prolonged people’s stay 
and brought them back again and again 
to the hotel, meant a very arduous existence 
for her, catering for and accommodating the 
vast ranks of her charmed admirers. And 
though time might pass and her beauty 
grow dim, the number of these never grew 
less, for she was blessed with that attractive- 
ness which survives youth, and enjoyed 
a popularity which was to pursue her 
into old age. 
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I 

If it had been a case of a young English 
painter subject-hunting in an Italian village 
and falling in love with the good-looking 
peasant girl who posed for him, and marry- 
ing her, it would not have been unheard of. 
The eccentric race of artists were open 
apparently to that kind of possibility. 
But what happened to Amalia Zavataro 
was different from that, and unheard of. 
An Englishman came to her village. He 
was no dilettante, but a solid respectable 
banker, taking a holiday tour with friends, 
and cajoled off the tourist’s beaten path 
only under protest. Without the excuse of 
the eccentric profession and the inducement 
of having a wife and model in one, Amalia’s 
beauty won him to love her and marry her, 
and he bore her off with him to England. 
She had come in for something much better 
than the whim of an improvident painter. 
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In twenty-five years Amalia learnt a 
little slow, halting English, enough to 
speak to her servants and to amuse her 
husband’s intimate friends and her children 
with her endless mistakes. But better 
than she could ever master the language, 
she learnt to be a woman of wealth and 
importance. Any errors that she might 
at first commit through her peasant origin 
and frugal upbringing were conveniently 
covered under the general amusing error 
of her being foreign. But it was not long 
before she was perfectly at ease; she 
became indeed as dependent on the ameni- 
ties of her wealth as if she had never 
known what it was to be without them. 

During that long period of her married 
life anything in her that remained Italian, 
such as her inability to speak a correct 
English sentence, or the lustrous dark 
of her eyes and dark olive of her skin, 
was accidental, overlooked, excused, and 
not allowed to be detrimental to her as 
an English wife. And after her husband’s 
death, when she was forty-five, she was 
also at first an English widow, as if he 
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had included even that in training her for 
all the exigencies of her position. But 
after a few months her anglicization, which 
during all those years had been imbibed 
daily from him, fell away from her. By 
degrees she became a stranger, at a loss 
in a foreign land, as if she had lately arrived. 
She could no longer see any purpose in 
stammering out those difficult incorrect 
words or living among an alien people. The 
riches and consequence which she valued as 
highly as ever did not belong here alone, but 
could be carried over the world with her. 

‘She resolved therefore to return to Italy. 
Of her two daughters the eldest, Marjorie, 
was engaged, but she was not in any case 
to be married for another year. The 
young couple would have to forfeit their 
daily pleasure in each other. The parting 
seemed unthinkable to them at first, and 
yet lent an importance to their emotions 
which made the smooth course of love 
seem dull by comparison, and as the time 
approached they would probably have 
regretted their luxuriant affliction had the 
plan been abandoned. 

Y.M.O. N 
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Amalia’s other daughter, Linda, supplied 
not even so slight an impediment as 
Marjorie. It would indeed have seemed 
more natural if she had clung in some way 
to her home, instead of being planted 
so lightly there that at the first hint of 
departure she should appear ready at 
that instant to rise and leave it for ever. 
In the preparations and good-byes, which 
after so long a residence were bound to 
occupy them, Linda curiously seemed to 
have no part, but only to stand aside and 
wait in perfect readiness while the others 
were busy clearing up the details of the 
life they had lived, and breaking all the 
natural and pleasant bonds that held 
them. But Linda, instead of straining 
herself away, let off from her home as 
lightly as a bird leaves a bough. 

Italy had never meant anything but 
one place to Amalia—one coast, one horizon, 
one village. And so it meant still. But 
there were objections to her returning 
to her native place. Her mother and 
father had died long ago, it was true, and 
her brothers and sisters were scattered, 
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and she had heard rumours of great 
changes and developments since she left ; 
and yet there would of necessity be much 
there that was the same—and she her- 
self so different! Would it not perhaps 
be difficult to take up life as a rich and 
great lady in the village where she had 
gathered wood, tended sheep, and washed 
clothes on the seashore where a stream 
ran into the sea? But she knew she 
would take back with her so great a 
difference of circumstance and outlook 
as would efiace the associations of the 
past. She would buy or build a large 
villa, up on the hill overlooking the little 
bay, where already in old days one or two 
rich Milanese merchants had built them- 
selves luxurious holiday villas for the 
summer bathing. Among these merchants 
she would make her friends, entertaining 
too the village doctor, lawyer, and priests, 
and any of the notable visitors who came 
occasionally to the hotel for a space of 
quiet enjoyment of the coast. In the 
winter months she could journey to Turin 
in search of further society. 
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II 

The Austrian Count who was in residence 
at the hotel had his dinner slightly re- 
tarded by the bustle and confusion of the 
arrival of the three ladies ; and to his loud 
hearty abuse of the proprietor was added 
a scowl for the three strangers across the 
empty tables—a scowl, however, that did 
not last as long as his gaze. 

During the next few days the Count’s 
full forgiveness and exoneration of them 
was conveyed by his ceremonious bowing 
on the stone staircase, or in the piazza, 
or on the seashore. He was a man of 
about forty, obviously proud of his figure, 
which was set off by good clothes, and 
full of fussy authority—not the authority 
that merely gives orders, but that which 
follows to see them carried out. He spoke 
fluent Italian, and Amalia and he were 
soon conversing to their common satisfac- 
tion. She informed him of her intention 
to build a villa, and he immediately became 
actively occupied with inquiries for a site 
on her behalf. 

‘“Tf you have peasantry to deal with,” 
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he begged her, “‘ leave the preliminaries to 
me. They know I see through them and 
that they can’t impose upon me. The 
peasants here especially are absolute devils. 
You no doubt know what a reputation 
Greeks and Neapolitans have ? Well, and 
yet there is a saying that it takes one 
Greek and two Neapolitans to make a 
Genoese. Youcanthereforeimagine...!”’ 

He had a small fortune that had enabled 
him to travel. He had learnt French and 
admired women in France, learnt English 
and bought clothes in England, learnt 
Spanish and drunk wine in Spain; and 
the compliment he paid to Italy by always 
returning there for love of its scenery he 
mitigated by perpetual abuse of its peasant 
population—he was too good a conserva- 
tive to abuse the aristocrats of any nation 
on earth. When he escorted Amalia and 
her daughters out for a walk, his pleasure 
in their society and his genuine admiration 
for the scene of colour-washed houses, 
tiled roofs, carved belfries, lemons hanging 
over white garden walls, and the blue sea, 
made him relent so much as to prod the 
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village children in passing with his 
stick. ‘‘ Ah, they look innocent enough 
now,” he would remark in modification of 
this indulgence, “‘ but wait a few years ! ”’ 

A site for Amalia’s villa was found 
and purchased, at a price certainly much 
reduced by the Count’s threatening, abusive 
exhortations ; and the building was com- 
menced. Amalia was more than pleased 
at the fulfilment of all her plans. She had 
found the village greatly changed and 
expanded. A new hotel, a casino, a parade, 
and countless villas on the lower slopes 
of the hills before they became steep and 
mountainous, all helped to afford her the 
life she desired. She came back indeed 
to a village which in the meantime had 
prepared itself for her wealth and state. 
She found a life that in her absence had 
been superimposed on the old village life ; 
and, more completely than she had sup- 
posed possible, she was able to walk 
through streets in which her old life lay 
buried somewhere out of sight. 

Though it was but early spring, some 
other visitors to the hotel besides themselves 
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and the Count made a gay party for 
excursions and tennis and dancing. The 
hotel was noisy with the well-bred good 
spirits of its happily assorted visitors. 

The Count liked best of all to walk out 
with the two fair-skinned, distinctively 
dressed English girls, one on each side of 
him. He was acutely conscious of some- 
thing rare and distinguished in their beauty. 
Marjorie, after a period of depression 
during which she lived for English posts 
and newspapers, eager for any tidings of 
what she had incredibly left behind, had 
begun to realize that the time of separa- 
tion would pass pleasantly enough. The 
Count provided assiduously for their amuse- 
ment. He was half-way between being 
the active gallant to their youth and the 
sage friend and confidant of their mother. 
He played both parts. When he was not 
engaged in tennis or dancing with Marjorie 
and Linda, he liked nothing better than 
to discuss two such beautiful girls in confi- 
dence with their mother. Marjorie’s engage- 
ment was a subject which, though inter- 
esting, somehow closed the door on all 
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kinds of speculation, and therefore disposed 
of itself after a time. There remained 
Linda. Ah, a beautiful, a noble girl, with 
the promise of a truly magnificent woman 
to come! A trifle grave, perhaps, did not 
her mother think, for one so youthful and 
so lovely? Beauty and smiles—the two 
things seemed inseparable, really. But 
Amalia raised her eyebrows in surprise. 
She found it strange that he should think 
that of Linda. Once he might have said 
so, for it was true that Linda was grave 
by nature, but to her mother she seemed 
changed. She might never be quite so 
merry as the Count would like in a young 
girl, but somehow she was alive and 
radiant now as she had never been before. 

In the evening the hotel salone presented 
a lively scene. The satisfaction of all 
the visitors in finding themselves so fortu- 
nately assembled together led to a gay and 
extravagant display of dress in the women. 
The windows were thrown wide open to 
the serene spring evenings. Cards and 
singing and playing occupied different 
groups of the guests, and before the 
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evening came to an end the rugs had 
- generally been thrown aside for a dance. 
And when the number of early visitors to 
the hotel increased in the exceptionally 
warm weather, and dancing enthusiasm 
outgrew the space at its disposal at the 
hotel, the Count conducted the whole 
party to the casino, which, however, with 
its piles of chairs stacked away and locked- 
up piano and empty stage suggested the 
diversion of future summer visitors rather 
than of the present party. The Count 
busily transformed the scene, summoning 
the bar-tender to get down his brilliant 
bottles from their shelves, and sending 
for the piano key. ‘“‘ Tell them it is I who 
sent you!” he said in his shrill perfect 
Italian, accompanying his messenger to the 
door and almost out into the street—being 
apt, indeed, to accompany his own messen- 
gers most of the way on their errands. 
Amalia had become actively employed 
in the business of her house, but she was 
also as ready as anyone to join in the warm, 
arduous expeditions that took the party 
climbing the steep tracks, like ladders of 
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stone, that led out of the village over the 
mountains that surrounded it everywhere 
but where the Mediterranean lay. The 
Count did not fail to provide a mule for 
her, but Amalia’s stout figure could negoti- 
ate the steep paths with surprising ease 
and lightness. Up and down these narrow 
rocky stairs of the mountains they laboured 
in the sun, meeting the slight but per- 
sistent traffic of burdened mules with 
their muleteers, and laden old women who 


came stepping lightly like young girls, and 


boy-shepherds bringing down their flocks 
and singing tunes that never seemed to 
come to the final note, but always to run 
back a little way just as the end was 
promised. High up, looking across to the 
snowy Apennines, on some grassy slope 
of sun and flowers, the Count’s picnic 
would take place. He was dismayed if 
Marjorie or Linda refused the champagne 
the patient mules had brought so far for 
them. ‘‘ But perhaps you are right,” he 
allowed, indulgent to them even in this. 
‘* T also have no true liking for champagne. 
I drank it too constantly as a boy. Still, 
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one glass of chicot brue extra dry, one glass 
after one’s soup, that one may still enjoy,” 
he sighed. He was a swift, nimble walker, 
with a special agility for these occasions 
which he assumed—as if it were part of 
the outfit—with his English breeches and 
Norfolk jacket. 

One evening when they had all re- 
mained in the salone because they had 
now among their number a pianist who 
performed for them, the moment arrived 
when the musician’s good nature was 
checked by his professional reserve, and 
dancing was proposed to fill up the evening 
that had thus been struck silent. Just as 
the rugs were being thrown aside, a secret 
glance found its way through the room, 
carrying a message between Linda and 
Marjorie. The furniture was pulled about, 
the opening bars of a waltz strummed 
upon the piano, and noise and confusion 
succeeded to the rapt atmosphere. When 
the confusion was transformed into the 
comparative order of the dancing couples 
one other change had occurred. Marjorie 
and Linda were no longer there. 
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Downstairs in the street the moonlight 
was very bright, and as their two cloaked 
figures passed by the little houses and 
shops they went in and out of white light 
and sharp shadow. An old man at the 
first corner eyed them with pleasure. ‘* Ah, 
I was just asking myself if you would be 
out to-night,’’ he said, ‘* but it seemed that 
the hour was getting late.” They stopped 
to reply. They knew only a little Italian, 
but what they knew they spoke with the 
soft intonation of the words which their 
mother had melodiously scattered over 
their childhood in the far-away English 
home. Farther on two women stood at 
a house door. 

‘* Then it was not so gay up there after 
all!’ they cried to the two girls with 
pride and delight as they saw them come ; 
and once more Marjorie and Linda stopped, 
heard the day’s news of conversation and 
doings, with the aid of a whole drama of 
gesture and laughter to supplement their 
understanding that sometimes failed ; and 
again they passed on to the little piazza 
where beneath the low stone colonnade 
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that gleamed white in the moonlight a 
few groups of people stood talking or 
strolled about the wide space. of foot- 
worn paving. With a word of greeting 
here and there, they joined the strolling 
throng, and came to a stop in an angle 
of the colonnade where a group of young 
men filled the way. 

The two girls had been looked for 
earlier, and now the expectation of them 
had evidently been abandoned. Some dis- 
cussion was raging among them, which in the 
middle of the group was a torrent of words 
and gestures, filtering down in the wider 
circle to an occasional shouted interpolation, 
and on the outskirts to divided attention 
and a smile and a shrug. Immediately 
Marjorie and Linda were seen, the excite- 
ment turned on its crest and was given 
wholly up to their presence. 

Amid the confusion of voices that said 
‘“Good evening!” ‘“‘ You are late to- 
night!” ‘‘ Pst! do not say it is late! 
Signorina, there is still plenty of time to 
dance at the club!” ‘Oh, do not say no! 
Come in, if it is for ten minutes only!” 
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Linda’s eyes were searching the shadows 
for a figure she could not see. While she 
smiled and replied shyly to the fervent 
petitions round her, her eyes did not cease 
to hunt for what she must find. It took 
her but a few moments to discover in the 
deepness of the shadow the tall figure of 
a man with his back to her. He had 
dropped away from the whirlpool of talk, 
apart from the group though still of it, 
as just at the side of an eddy of whirling 
leaves one leaf will lie in perfect stillness. 
As she discovered him, Linda saw one of 
the young men go to him quickly to tell 
him they had come. He did not turn 
or move, but remained preoccupied. 
Hemmed in with excited eagerness, the 
two girls were being entreated to enter 
the club-room to dance. With infinite 
leisure and purposelessness the man in 
the darkness turned and strolled indolently 
towards them. In spite of the closeness 
of the little crowd, that indifferent pro- 
gress yet penetrated to their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

‘* It is too late to dance to-night,” Linda 
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was saying, but as he came the words 
turned to low embarrassment on her lips. 

‘* Then to-morrow ? ”’ 

They hung eagerly on her reply. She 
looked questioningly at the tall man close 
beside her. There was no word from him, 
nor, in extraordinary contrast with the 
rest, any suspense or persuasion. He merely 
watched her quietly. Trembling under 
that look, she said, ‘‘ Yes, to-morrow!” 
and her own words sounded of more 
ecstasy than she could bear. With a low 
hurried good night, she caught hold of 
Marjorie’s hand, and breaking free they 
ran across the piazza. 

Marjorie, who had set out adventurously 
enough, gave vent to her misgivings and 
alarm as they went back. 

“Why did we come to-night?” she 
reproached Linda as they went along. 
‘“‘ We are bound to be missed! We must 
never, never do it again!’ But when 
they reached the hotel and re-entered the 
salone their coming was as unnoticed as 
their going. 

The next night they went together to 
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the club-room, where many men and a 
few girls danced to the tinkling piano. 
Assailed by a host of the young men, 
Marjorie and Linda each yielded them- 
selves to one and, shedding the will from 
their limbs, surrendered their light resist- 
less feet to centuries of Italian subtlety 
and grace in the dust of the uneven boards. 
But Linda danced with her compliant feet 
only. Her eyes sought the door so con- 
stantly that that dark cavern into the night 
came with her part way in the turn of the 
dance, and when she lost it for a moment 
it flew to meet her again as she turned. 

At the end of each dance there was 
but a slight pause before the volatile 
music recommenced, and immediately the 
two girls had a throng of claimants for 
the dance. Those who failed in their 
eager attempt were only more determined 
next time. Half the evening passed away. 
Upon Linda there descended such baffled, 
helpless disappointment as had _ never 
shadowed her young life before—while 
from hand to hand she was snatched by 
one lithe dancer after another. 
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At last he came. There was about him 
no sign of hurry. He laid down his hat 
and advanced with an air of the quiet, 
amused interest of one who has come by 
chance. Just as he passed where Marjorie 
sat, the music began, and he took her 
lightly and easily from those who were 
about to claim her—so lightly as _ to 
make it the accident of his closeness rather 
than the act of his will. To Linda, observ- 
ing that absence of his will, such an accident 
became the greatest good she could con- 
ceive of befalling her. But she waited in 
vain. Where most were too eager, how 
was any indifferent, unhurried attempt go- 
ingito win? Twice she saw him approach 
her, but each time she had to resign her- 
self to a readier partner. But the miracle 
she was waiting for occurred just when 
it seemed most impossible. It was late, 
and the last dance had come. They sat 
on opposite sides of the room, and she 
knew that from so far he could never reach 
her in time. Others were already press- 
ing near. As the music was about to 
start their eyes met, his with a faint, 
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smiling inquiry. She rose on that instant 
like one in a trance, and meeting in the 
middle of the room they began to dance. 


IIT 


Wherever they went with their mother 
or the Count or other visitors from the 
hotel, Marjorie and Linda walked as if it 
were on a different surface from their 
companions. Where those went looking 
idly on all they saw, the two girls trod 
through the very life of the village, moving 
among the intimacies and associations they 
were making themselves, while their com- 
panions trod the smooth concealing sur- 
face. : 

Among all those who were known to 
them three figures stood out from the rest. 
One was Guido Brocchi. He was short, 
but walked with a graceful swagger, his 
handsome head held slightly on one side 
above his fine shoulders. He was a wood 
merchant, and his garden, yards, and the 
road outside his house were blocked with 
stacks of timber. The face that smiled 
whenever he saw Linda could look grave 
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and responsible enough as he issued orders 
to far older men, superintended the weigh- 
ing of wood, and jotted down memoranda 
in his worn notebook. 

Another was Benito, an_ irrepressible 
comedian, always insisting on making 
dangerous signs to the girls as they passed 
in the vigilant protection of the Count, 
who conducted them always as if they 
were passing through dangers, while his 
darting eye seemed to lay an accusation 
wherever it rested. Swiftly and secretly 
Benito made himself grotesque with an 
exaggeration of the Count’s proprietary air. 

The third figure was different, and seen 
less often. The tall form, broad but slight, 
and with an extraordinary leisurely grace, 
was to be known from afar, but was 
sought in vain. . He alone of the men they 
had danced with neither watched nor 
pursued. If the party from the hotel were 
on the seashore, familiar figures would 
assemble quickly from nowhere to lean 
endlessly watching upon the parapet— 
but never Andrea Vanni. The sight of 
him was so rare that when Linda encoun- 
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tered him in the street suddenly she could 
hardly support the sudden violent flaring 
up of life within her. Once one of the 
rare meetings was both fulfilled and un- 
fulfilled, and left her weak and trembling 
with its promise and its disaster. He was 
standing outside the café, surrounded by 
a group of young men, reading aloud to 
them something from the evening paper 
which the express from Genoa had dropped 
as it thundered through. Linda passed 
close beside them. Her whole life went 
out to the encounter that had come at 
last, and that almost killed her as it came 
near. But in the absorption of the read- 
ing she went by unseen into the emptiness 
ahead, hardly able to believe what had 
happened to her in those few moments. 
Once more they danced at the club- 
room. Again he came late, and would do 
no more than ask her with his eyes, re- 
maining outside the scramble to secure 
her. But others, on their guard now, 
seized her by more effectual means. Her 
youth’s strangeness and inexperience 
prompted her only confusedly as to her 
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response to the silent invitation of Andrea 
Vanni’s look. She wanted to fly to him 
in obedience to the slightest suggestion 
of his eyes. But often her modesty for- 
bade her to look in that part of the room 
where he was. Only too often when she 
disobeyed and looked at him she was 
punished by looking in vain, his attention 
being elsewhere. Once, when the music 
was due to begin, she could see his face 
only by leaning to one side. By an 
impulse too strong to check she leaned 
over and saw him ready, expectant of 
this very action, and she burned with 
shame. In the sudden wild shyness of 
these terrible adventures of looks inter- 
changed with Andrea Vanni, she often 
yielded quickly to Guido’s entreaties, always 
the most persistent at her side, whose 
gladness when they danced together put 
wild wings to the subtle movements of 
his feet. 

Once when Linda had been dancing 
with Andrea Vanni he signed to the 
pianist to recommence quickly, that he 
might dance with her again. He was 
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slightly in authority over the others and 
was obeyed at once. So Linda remained 
within his light clasp, secured to him by 
his effort and will at last. But a murmur 
arose at once in the room. It was a 
situation that no authority could sustain. 
“No, no, it is not just!” cried Guido 
louder than the rest, and took Linda from 
him. Andrea Vanni yielded her easily, 
with a smile. 

Sometimes when all the keen drama of 
competition flung itself most pressingly 
upon her from her suitors for the dance, 
she hardly so much as saw their faces, 
but thrilled to their eagerness because 
it was in the presence of Andrea. Per- 
haps as near as he would ever get to 
noticing her with eagerness himself was 
his enforced witnessing of his friends’ 
strife. It might be that the closest and 
tenderest intimacy she would ever have 
from him was that sitting there aloof he 
could not but be aware of the state of 
his friends—those friends whom he knew 
in their light indifferent hours, and whom 
he now saw tense and eager, losing to one 
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another with glances that were only just 
not angry. 

On one night of their dancing the time 
passed and Andrea did not come. Even 
while she was forbidding herself, she heard 
her voice speak his name. 

“Will Andrea Vanni not come to- 
night ?” 

She was dancing with Guido. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“I don’t know.” 

‘Where is he?” 

‘* He is no doubt with his fiancée.” 

_ “ He is betrothed ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, but say nothing to him. He does 
not like it spoken of.” 

When Andrea Vanni came a few minutes 
later, she looked at him with changed 
eyes. He was nothing to her now, not 
related to her in any way. She was far, 
far away now from deploring his absences. 
Those absences had been brought so close 
to her by her suffering, so related to her ; 
they had been hers only, absences from 
her. Now they were something different, 
they were absences with another. His 
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presence or absence were now exactly the 
same thing to her. 

And yet... 

As she danced, her fair hair almost hid 
her burning cheeks and the shyness in her 
eyes. Her young timid eyes kept her 
wildest secrets steadily and quietly shy. A 
ray of pure knowledge ran into her mind 
and left her eyes unmoved and unen- 
lightened, never changing from their grave, 
steady bashfulness. ‘* Ah, Guido is strange 
—he smiles always, but he would do any- 
thing he was determined on. Behind his 
smile there is something angry, because he 
knows that, beyond anything I have ever 
known, I have loved to dance with Andrea 
Vanni.” And again that pure knowledge, 
looking for some place to lay itself, found 
the darkness and safety of her young 
mind. ‘‘ Behind that engaging look of 
Guido’s there lies a plot. ‘Say nothing to 
Andrea,’ he told me. Why should he 
tell me that ? ” 

She saw across the room Andrea’s eyes 
waiting for her. Did he not know that 
she would never look again with the same 
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response ? Whatever he knew, he came 
and took her; this time he risked nothing. 
He danced as if he felt a strange tenderness 
for the dance, and in his vibrant caressing 
voice said low for her, and for no one 
else in the world: ‘“‘It is a beautiful 
night. You must go straight home to- 
night ? ” 

** Yes, straight home.”’ 

Her heart went faint within her. 


IV 


The two girls went back to the hotel, 
while whispering down the road between 
them went Marjorie’s alarmed reproaches. 
For two hours Marjorie had danced without 
a single doubt to trouble her well-being, 
but the moment she had lived her pleasure 
and had turned her face once more towards 
the hotel and her established life, her 
alarms repudiated what she had done and 
sent loyal, reassuring messages to all that 
invaluable life that she had turned her 
back on for a mad moment. 

But while Marjorie returned to the 
salone, eager to know that nothing had 
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been imperilled, Linda went straight to 
her room, hung high in the warm darkness 
above the lighted lower floors of the hotel. 
“As far as the edge of the sea together, 
he and I at the edge of the dark sea, if 
I had not said no!” Standing to think 
in the middle of the room, her body made 
a wild movement of torture. 

Gradually she remembered Guido, and 
came back from her thrilling dark dream 
of longing to the stark fact that he had 
told her. Which of these thoughts were 
going with her to the high white bed in 
the corner of the room? Which was 
going to be with her through the hours 
to come ?—the dream of Andrea Vanni 
wanting her out in the beautiful night, 
or that stark fact of his betrothal ? 

For weeks Linda had slept only in 
snatches in the night, for the hours of 
her life had been too precious and too new 
to be given to sleep. And from the few 
hours of sleep and the long, dark, thrilling 
hours of watchfulness she had risen each 
morning as fresh as dew for the new day. 
To-night she lay awake as usual and heard 
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as usual at three o’clock the great express 
from Genoa to Rome go by, out from one 
tunnel into another. ‘The bells rang early 
and late from the different village belfries 
—all night long the hard, precise strokes 
of the hour, and in the earliest morning 
the wavering, uneven, clamorous notes of 
the pulled bells. And so through her 
mind went the hard, precise fact of his 
betrothal, and the weak, clamorous pulling 
of the dark, lost dream by the sea. 


Vv 


The Count busily assembled his party 
for the concert. He held the tickets in 
a stout little packet, for all the hotel guests 
had been delighted to be included. ‘“‘A 
marvellous human instrument! A village 
Caruso!’ he had promised them in the 
tenor they were to hear. Though usually 
such events did not take place until the 
summer season, the Count had hastened 
forward this entertainment, since he could 
summon so choice an audience to enjoy 
it. He had bid the casino proprietor dust 
and garnish his hall and set out his chairs, 
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and had summoned the singer from a neigh- 
bouring town. The stout white packet 
in his hand represented the front rows of 
special chairs. Behind, the villagers could 
take advantage of the piece of good fortune 
and troop in to their modest seats, and 
even hear as well, by the unavoidable 
nature of things, as those in front. 

In all the hotel bedrooms the visitors, 
who had made this a welcome occasion 
for some particular adornment, hurried to 
be ready, each one revising an appearance 
which the act of choicely dining might in 
some faint degree have ravaged from the 
delicate bloom of its first perfection. They 
called to each other from one lighted room 
to another with voices raised high because 
of the loudness of the rain outside, the 
sound of which was like an actual presence 
in the room. When the Count had at 
last gathered his flock in the hall it seemed 
a fantastic idea that the delicately garbed 
assembly should deliberately of its own 
free will step out into the noisy torrent 
of rain. 

But carriages were unknown in the 
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closed-in village which had no traffic beyond 
what passed afoot on the little mule- 
haunted mountain-paths, and the great 
thundering trains threading the tunnels 
along the coast—those imposing corridor 
trains filled with people established in 
weary comfort for their day and night 
travelling, into which an incredibly intrud- 
ing peasant woman would climb up with 
her basket for shopping, to go as far as the 
next station. 

Now, therefore, the expectant party, 
muffled from head to foot, did actually 
have to take that incredible step out from 
shelter into the loud drenching night. 

Arrived at the casino, they took their 
places amid a little silence of those who 
were already assembled. The wet evening 
hovered in a faint fog between the high 
arc lamps and the waiting people ; and the 
empty stage looked too unromantic ever 
to provide the glamour and illusion of 
entertainment. But with the arrival of 
the visitors and the uncovering of their 
dresses and their jewels, the spirit of enter- 
tainment became present there in these 
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strangers, close and brilliant, a stage in 
themselves. 

Linda knew as she entered that Andrea 
Vanni was not there. As she sat among 
her friends, her colour bright with excite- 
ment, she looked almost a schoolgirl still, 
her fair hair seeming new to its beautiful 
drooping arrangement, her figure not yet 
finished fining down from its robust youth- 
fulness. Over all that strong immaturity 


hung the shy gravity which the Count — 


complained was out of place in conjunction 
with such loveliness. He liked beauty to 
smile constantly in enjoyment of its own 
triumphs. 

The singer’s train was late; and the 
Count, who would have liked the arrival 
of himself and his party to be the signal 
for the performance to start, was becoming 
impatient of the delay, when at last the 
train was heard to pass. He dispatched 
a messenger to meet the singer and hasten 
his arrival. While they were waiting with 
renewed expectation, the door opened, the 
loud night was heard for a moment, and 
Andrea Vanni entered. He was. alone. 


— 
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An ulster, with the sleeves loose and empty, 
hung like a cape from his shoulders; his 
face drew the eye of every visitor to dwell 
upon it—its slight melancholy was enthral- 
ling ; it had power carried indifferently. 
With curiosity he was watched by the idle 
audience to his seat, which he chose not 
among his friends but in solitude at the 
side. 3 

From where she sat Linda had only to 
turn her head and she could look straight 
into hiseyes. And when the curious glances 
of all those who had watched him had 
strayed once more, she looked at him and 
found him waiting for her. Full of a single 
absorbing intention, his gaze spoke to her 
lingeringly. When their looks fell apart, 
she came faintly back to life, from where 
she did not know—back to a life hardly 
recognizable, never to be the same again. 
_ The Count had a manner that lent itself 
very readily to impatience, and at any hitch 
in his arrangements impatience quickly 
turned into the serious indignation of 
authority defied. He dispatched more 
messengers to capture the tenor voice that 
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tarried somewhere in the night, and only 
the rain prevented him from accompanying 
them to see his instructions carried out. 
The messengers returned without the singer 
and with a letter instead which informed 
the Count that he had caught cold and dared 
not venture out. 

The Count had not expected anything 
else. Fifteen years of rascally Italians had 
taught him that faithfulness or honesty 
did not exist among them, and had prepared 
him for exactly this. He begged anyone 
to tell him in what way he had ever exag- 
gerated the malevolence of the Italian 
peasant; and he seemed to wait hope- 
fully, as for some information that he would 
welcome to prove him wrong, which was 
not forthcoming. 

What was he to do with his betrayed 
party ? Since no one accepted his invita- 
tion to replace the singer on the platform, 
it only remained for them to dance, and in 
a few moments the chairs were cleared. 

On the other side of a wooden rail the 
young men and girls of the audience leaned 
in silent watchfulness. But Andrea Vanni 
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stood by the piano and turned the leaves 
of the music. Prominent at the rail was 
Benito’s comic figure. Though the occasion 
evidently demanded from him the most 
exemplary behaviour, so that he watched 
with eyes carefully polite and expression- 
less the Count’s laborious efforts in the 
dance, yet the strictly negative expression 
produced by his good manners sat oddly 
on his shrewd and humorous face; and he 
erew restless under his own tact. For 
Linda’s sake he knew he could give no sign 
of his longing to snatch her from the Count’s 
stiff travesty of dancing. But he could 
at least avenge the outraged art of dancing 
itself. He took the girl leaning beside him, 
and in an extreme corner of the floor they 
began tentatively to dance, joined by a 
few more couples. The spirit of perfect 
dancing entered then into the hall, with the 
first subtle stepping of their feet. 

But the Count made this the signal for 
his departure, and he proclaimed the danc- 
ingatanend. ‘‘ No, no!” thought Linda, 
shrinking from the baffling decree, feeling 


it impossible to obey; but nevertheless 
Y.M.C. P 
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she helplessly put on her cloak and went 
out with the rest. 

The rain had ceased, and as they strag- 
gled out into the sweetness and freshness 
of the air the hotel seemed to some too 
close with its confinement. Too widely 
straying a party to act unanimously, even 
under so active a shepherd as the Count, 
they became separated by different inclina- 
- tions. By a common impulse Linda and 
Marjorie together strayed back past the 
casino door. The hall was finally empty- 
ing itself and the lights were going out. 

Passing on, with familiar feet, Linda and 
Marjorie dropped down on to the sandy 
beach, plunging into the dark sea-inhabited 
space, and walked by the thin gentle waves 
that in the great silence made little close 
intimate sounds at their feet. There was 
no trace of rain left in the warm moonlit 
night; the sand was dry and firm; it 
had consumed the heavy rain with as little 
sign as it had consumed countless seas 
and storms. 

They lingered and turned. Not far 
away were two figures moving from them, 
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the only other life on the deserted shore. 

‘* Who are they? Oh, Linda, that tall 
one must be Andrea Vanni!” whispered 
Marjorie excitedly, for even to her he 
stood for romance and mystery, noticeable 
alike for his presence or for his absence. 
But Linda was silent. He would not 
have come to find them there; he would 
not have acted with so much purpose. But 
there was one thing that suggested Andrea 
in the man walking there in the moonlight 
—the fact that he walked away from them. 
As they overtook the two strolling figures 
Linda saw that round the tall one an ulster 
hung with the sleeves loose. | 

They all stopped. 

** You are taking the air ? ’? Andrea Vanni 
asked in his deep, quiet voice. 

© Nes.” 

‘* But you prefer perhaps to walk alone ?”’ 

She was trembling. She wished with 
unutterable longing to say something. 
Could she not say, ‘‘ Let us walk to the far 
end of the shore!” But as she began to 
speak, her words deserted her. She strug- 
gled with her own inability, and broke 
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off, ‘* I cannot say it,” she murmured in 
confusion. 

“Speak, speak!’ said Andrea, quietly 
but urgently encouraging her. 

‘“* Let us walk by the sea,” she said, as 
quietly and urgently as he. 

They fell into twos, Marjorie and Benito 
passing ahead. 

‘* Unhappily we were not able to dance 
to-night,” said Andrea Vanni. 

a9 No.”’ 

‘“‘ It was invidious,” he said mournfully. 

‘Tt was the action of the Count.” 

** Ah, the Count. ... And what a man 
you have there for dancing well!” They 
smiled at each other in the dark. 

A fresh stream ran through the shore 
where the village women knelt at their 
washing on the long sunny mornings. 
Andrea crossed it first, guiding her with 
his hand as she followed. On the last 
stepping-stone she slipped and fell, lean- 
ing against him, while he, standing firm, 
gathered her into his safe, strong sup- 
port. Fora few moments his clasp was only 
his careful, skilful saving of her, but as 
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it stayed, unchanging, it became his first 
embrace, and her life’s happiness had come 
at last. 

The others had passed on ahead. They 
clung desperately together, as if they had 
waited too long for their happiness. They 
whispered to each other as Andrea gazed 
into her face: 

“I love you!” 

“T love you!”’ 

They walked entranced by the quiet 
lake of the Mediterranean. When thoughts 
and words cleared themselves from their 
dazed, unfamiliar life, they told each other 
the secrets of how and why they loved. 
Suddenly Linda remembered something far 
away. 

‘** Andrea, you are not betrothed ?” 

‘““T? No, indeed,” he said, surprised. 

And with something like fear Linda saw 
passing before her eyes the image of Guido ; 
and it seemed as if she could see him more 
clearly in her mind’s eye than she had ever 
seen him in life, for she saw plainly now 
how the proud, boastful walk did not conceal 
something vanquished, nor the smiling 
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boyish face something bitter and suffering. 

But Andrea Vanni, as if her question 
had touched something deeper even than 
their consciousness of one another, turned 
his face to the sea and brought the whole 
space and darkness to witness what he 
said, too great for themselves alone. 

‘* Tf I should ever be betrothed it is from 
thee that I will learn it.” 

They were approaching the rocky bound- 
aries of the shore, and would meet the 
other two returning. 

‘*'When shall I see you?” he asked. 
“Will you walk with me on the hills? 
Tell me that you will!” 

Such pleading from him seemed too 
strange to understand. Beyond all count 
was the triumph of securing one word or 
glance from him. That still seemed the 
utmost miracle to hope for. And now the 
strangeness of his entreaty made her feel 
faint and weak in the darkness. 

‘* Yes, I will come.”’ 

‘** To-morrow? At what time?” he 
asked, more and more strange to her. 

‘*In the early afternoon.” 
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‘‘Then at two o’clock.’”? For the first 
time he would not trust to her understand- 
ing, but taking out his watch made her 
look darkly into its face while he showed 
her two o’clock. 7 

He seemed some one new, whom she saw 
for the first time. But if she now saw 
this man for the first time, he was the man 
she loved beyond all her dreams. For this 
one she would desert even that Andrea 
she had loved so wildly. This one was as 
persistent as that one had been aloof. In 
the days that followed she became aware 
of him spending his hours in waiting. In 
the long, patient Italian hours between her 
going and her coming he was waiting, 
waiting always. 

She tried to reconcile the old Andrea and 
the new one. And she could see that to 
others he presented the same characteristics 
still, No one could imitate the slow grace 
of his stick-swinging saunter down the 
village street, or remain so apart from the 
trivial excitement of passing circumstances. 
More and more visitors were occupying the 
village for the bathing season, and by all 
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Andrea was observed not so much for the 
combined grace and strength of his bearing 
as for this powerful aloofness that made 
eyes follow him at first with interest and 
then with yearning. Had his withholding 
been complete it might have extinguished 
that interest, but he knew how to undo it 
at his own time with a single glance. Hand- 
some girls from the towns would neglect 
every other excitement in order to watch 
for him from their window; and, as he 
passed, the fluttering white window cur- 
tains would serve the double purpose of 
signalling their presence and concealing 
their confusion. 

It was only to Linda that all his aloof- 
ness was now exposed as being merely his 
strategy in love and life, the instinctive 
campaign of his assault on the world. He 
had to exercise his powers of finesse without 
which life would have been too simple for 
his sense of drama. By means of his fin- 
ished art he had secured his love and, 
abandoning the strategy of his approach, 
he now possessed Linda’s heart with as 
simple and ardent an ecstasy as hers. She 
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who once could never count on a look from 
him had stepped into a different world 
now. The man she knew now, who could 
never rest away from her, was by extra- 
ordinary contrast a man of little playful 
ways, absurd fond words, childish pretences, 
games of sulkiness followed by swift, laugh- 
ing kisses. They trifled together in a way 
that had never been promised by that 
distant secluded king when he moved in 
mystery and separateness. 

‘* Linda, Linda,’”? he teased her one 
night, “‘ say you love me!” 

‘I don’t know,” she replied tauntingly, 
with only a hint of her soft, wild tender- 
ness in her voice. 

** And you will not kiss me, perhaps ? ”’ 

INO"? 

He went to the side of the road and lean- 
ing upon the wall buried his face in his 
hands. How was it that he looked to 
Linda so desolate and stricken, as if this was 
no pretence but suffering in actual fact ! 
How unbearably tragic a figure Andrea 
could look, simply by feigning to take to the 
hard rough wall the weight of his sorrow ! 
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She tried to pull his resisting fingers from 
his face. Dread came upon her lest some 
shadow of grief or estrangement should 
have fallen in reality upon them—or dread 
lest any such shadow should ever fall in 
future on their love. The next moment 
she laughed in his arms. 

‘* Ah, Andrea, how we are foolish, you 
and I!” 

‘Love must laugh or weep!” 

‘* Yes, and we have no cause for weeping.” 

‘No, no, itis true. No, we have no cause. 
And yet, Linda, if I should lose you! If 
others should part us!” 

She answered with her grave passion. 

‘* You will never lose me. I will never 
leave here. You must not forget that 
my mother was a girl of this village before 
she married and went away. I have come 
back, my life is here. I knew it in that 
first hour when I came. And now I can 
never have any other life or other language 
or home but what I share with you.” 

“And Il! What can I do for you? It 
is hard here in the registrar’s to advance. 
Some day it will come, the opportunity to 
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do something worthy of you, Linda. But 
above all there is love, faithful to death.”’ 

And so they would pass from the playful 
outskirts of love into the inner chamber, 
deeper and deeper into their radiant 
dream. Confidingly they planned their 
two lives in one, because they knew that 
even formidable difficulties could not touch, 
what was so strong. 

But with every ingenuity they protected 
their secret, knowing that their one treasure 
on earth depended for the present on 
secrecy. They could not have kept their 
secret so long but that Andrea’s powers 
of strategy were put to the use of preserving 
them from observation. Only Linda knew 
how he never ceased to watch and wait for 
her. To others his coming and going were 
still the same careless independence, or 
aimlessness itself. The handsome town- 
girls, for ever watching for him, could not 
know, when with a thrill of excitement 
they caught sight of his detached figure, 
that he had now but one single insatiable 
purpose—to have Linda beside him once 
more. 
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He was so unerring in his reckoning for 
their safety that she learnt to lay her own 
alarms thinly at rest under any light word 
of reassurance from him. In the hot 
early afternoons she could escape unob- 
served from the general siesta and meet 
Andrea on some mountain-path. To meet 
with the greater frequency to which they 
were both compelled more and more, danger 
had to be braved. But Andrea had a way 
of turning danger into safety. 

One evening Linda escaped to him where 
he had been waiting his silent secret hours, 
and he led her circuitously up out of the 
village and thence down a dark, stony 
track. He held her up when she stumbled 
in the rough descent, making the gentle, 
humorous sound of mixed encouragement 
and reproach that the muleteers make to 
their mules. Every now and then he 
stopped her suddenly dead to listen, and 
from that she knew that he thought some 
one might be following. She could hear 
nothing when they stopped, except the 
croaking of frogs, but she did not know 
what he might not hear. Because his 
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language was still less easy to her than 
silence, she had the habit of leaving much 
unsaid ; and she would not have questioned 
him now even had she dared to let the 
sound of her voice break in on that tense 
listening air. She was used to knowing 
as much as she could without words. But 
to-night she thought of all possible dangers ; 
and with the thought of danger Guido’s 
youthful, good-natured, angry face came 
into her mind. 

Soon they were resting in a field on the 
warm, dark grass. 

Suddenly a step could be heard approach- 
ing on the path above ; and Andrea, taking 
a revolver from his pocket, waited, listening, 
while Linda sat hardly breathing as the 
step came closer and closer. 7 

But while it was still approaching Andrea 
suddenly became reassured. And even 
while what had been such a menace was 
still bearing down towards them with the 
same sound as before, Linda was obliged 
to abandon her fear. She was not allowed 
even to listen to hear whether Andrea’s 
sudden confidence was justified, but with- 
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out waiting for the proof that would have 
taken but a few moments to come, she 
must pass obediently into the same heed- 
lessness as he. His knowledge and _ his 
reckoning were easy and unerring. 

Another time when they stole their brief 
time together among the dense branches 
of a low olive grove, a chained dog, aware 
of their presence, began to bark his furious 
alarm not far away. To Linda it was a 
desperate crisis of danger and discovery. 
But again Andrea’s cool calculation told 
him that what sounded so perilous had no 
peril for them; and he exacted from 
Linda complete oblivion to the sound, while 
all the time they remained there the dog 
was barking on the utmost note of fury 
and danger. 


VI 


Always prompt in action, especially when 
he had anything sinister to discover and 
expose, the Count would never allow any 
private grief or consternation to hinder 
him in his duty. He had come by some 
very alarming information, particularly 
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painful to him, but it had not been in his 
possession more than a few bewildered 
“moments before he went in search of Amalia 
to impart the news to her, that he might 
unite with her in the measures to be taken. 
For privacy they talked together in a corner 
of the dining-room, which, though it was 
the scene of all that was most seductive in 
the luxurious hotel, yet presented a for- 
bidding enough appearance between one 
meal-time and another. The stripped 
tables carried no suggestion of the food 
for which the cook was renowned, while the 
decanters and cruets stacked uninvitingly 
on one central table seemed to deny the 
very possibility of fine and delicate fare. 

There was no disguising the Count’s 
genuine consternation; and on Amalia’s 
face, as she listened to him, was reflected 
all his horror and dismay. 

‘* Ah, what unhappy tidings you bring, 
my friend!” cried Amalia, beside herself. 
** What unexpected misfortune! But it is 
at least well that we should know of it, 
if it is not already too late! Be sure 
that I am grateful for your discovery, and 
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if I seemed at first to forget to appreciate 
your good services, it is because it is not 
easy to remember how much gratitude may 
be due even for ill-tidings.”’ 

“JT only wish that I could have en- 
lightened you sooner,” said the Count, 
‘* and I am surprised at my own inefficiency. 
I am, you see, bound to know everything 
in the village sooner or later, one way or 
another. These rascals cannot manage 
alone the difficulties they make for them- 
selves, and for years they have come whin- 
ing to me for advice and assistance out of 
their scrapes. As often as not I already 
know their affairs before they come, so 
that when they tell me half a tale, some 
carefully prepared version with their own 
guilt skilfully concealed, I complete the 
story for them to their infinite surprise 
and send them about their business shame- 
faced.” 

‘“ And this you have learned—how ? ” 
‘‘ A friend of this young man came and 
informed me. He pretended that it was 
his esteem for me and my friends that 
brought him. You may be sure he got 
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little satisfaction for his pains. ‘ And now,’ 
said I, ‘having brought these malicious 
_ tales about a young lady, it is to be hoped 
your own jealous spite is satisfied. You 
are furious,’ I told him, ‘ because you have 
not been able to accomplish what you 
accuse others of.’ I told him to let me hear 
no more of his ill-natured inventions. But, 
alas, from the exact details of his account, 
I knew it could not be doubted.” 

*“My God, what am I to do?” cried 
Amalia, ‘* Perhaps this would never have 
happened if I had not come to this one spot 
in all the world.” 

“* Tt is inexplicable, utterly inexplicable,” 
said the Count, “‘ that such a noble, beau- 
tiful girl should have behaved in that 
manner.” 

‘* Ah, but it is my fault, I am to blame,”’ 
said Amalia in her distress. Memories of 
her girlhood came upon her. “I should 
not have come back here. I also was like 
Linda when I was a girl of the village here.” 

‘* You a girl of the village!’ The Count 
was dumbfounded, and when Amalia saw 
his expression she would have given any- 
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thing to recall her unlucky words. Even 
at such a time, she realized too late, she 
might have preserved her sense of discretion. 

‘* Yes,” she ses ses mene RE before 
my marriage.” 

The Count was shocked—it was useless 
to pretend otherwise. Had she been a 
less close friend, he told her, less bound to 
him by sympathetic understanding, he 
might have affected an indifference to this 
question of birth and assumed a disregard 
of its importance which he did not feel. 
But with her he could not practise such 
a deception—indeed, he knew she would 
never be deceived. With her he would 
even now admit that it was a thing he 
set untold store by, considering it all- 
important. Perhaps that was only natural, 
his own family being one of the most 
ancient in Austria. He gave Amalia yet 
once more the illustrious details of his 
descent, crushing her more and more with 
each word. Through Linda’s folly and her 
own hasty indiscretion the Count was lost 
to them; she must make up her mind to 
say farewell to that valued friend. 
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And then, as the Count proceeded with 
his voluble flow, her dismay was slowly 
dissolved. Joy and gratefulness began to 
steal into her breast instead, as his words 
took on a more suave and conciliatory 
tone. In her case, he declared, he found 
it difficult to believe that there was the 
peasant taint. Never had he met anyone 
about whom he would more readily have 
sworn that she must come from one of the 
best families, even from such a one as his 
own. Every word, gesture, movement, 
conveyed this impression. In fact, the 
only confirmation of her story that he could 
discover was in this escapade of her 
daughter’s. No doubt Linda’s peculiar 
behaviour, so unlikely in such a noble, 
high-minded girl, was the working out of 
some hereditary corruption. That was 
the only thing that bore out Amalia’s story 
of her ancestry. But for that, he would 
have been obliged respectfully to decline 
to believe her tale. 

Amalia could almost have wept with 
relief at the turn of indulgence and com- 
pliment that his discourse had taken. But, 
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ee re one dismay, there still remained 
the pressing fear as to Linda. She felt 
helpless to deal with such unexpected decep- 
tion as Linda’s had been. 

‘* I must speak to her with the greatest 
possible severity,” she said, “‘ but will 
that indeed be sufficient ? ” 

** No, by no means,” the Count returned 
with decision. ‘“‘ This is no mere trifling 
indiscretion. You know that Marjorie also 
has been indiscreet: they have both danced 
with these young men in their club-room. 

It is incredible!” he exclaimed, 
Overcome once more with his genuine con- 
sternation. ‘*‘ However, with Marjorie it 
ended there, merely an incredible caprice. 
With Linda it is very different. From the 
frequency of her meetings with Andrea 
Vanni one can only assume that this folly 
has gone very deep with her, and mere words 
might be of no avail. I know these young 
men, their cunning and wickedness! It is 
possible he has got a close hold upon her!” 

“My God, my God! What a disaster ! ”’ 
said Amalia. ‘‘ I must take her far away, 
that is my only hope.” 
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‘Yes, you are right. Do not distress 
yourself too much; I am convinced there 
is still time. And she is so young and— 
one must still think—so exceptionally 
gracious and gifted, she is bound speedily 
to recover her senses. You must undoubt- 
edly leave here, perhaps for good. If you 
were to take her to Turin or Rome the atten- 
tions of the young fenente will distract her 
from this episode. I can myself secure 
many agreeable acquaintances for you in 
either of those cities. Or perhaps to one 
who has shown herself so impulsive the 
society of a friend more of my own years 
and experience will be the most beneficial 
and acceptable. I must confess to you, 
my friend, that in spite of what has hap- 
pened, I still hold her in very great esteem.”’ 

** All this shall be done at once,” said 
Amalia. ‘‘ There is one thing I fear still. 
If this Andrea Vanni loves her as an 
Italian can love, he will certainly follow 
wherever she may be.” 

The Count considered. 

‘“*I know how he can be disposed of,” 
he remarked with a shrug. “I will speak 
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to his father. They dare not disobey. 
They are braggarts, but cowards too. I 
know them all here. There is not one I 
do not know, to my cost. I will speak to 
the father. The young man must certainly 
be sent to America. An opening can be 
secured for him through friends of mine. 
These young fellows are ambitious and 
credulous in regard to America; he can 
be persuaded that an improvement of his 
position is the best way to forward his 
hopes.”’ 

Amalia, dependent as she had been on 
her friend’s advice, had plenty of energy 
to use on her own account in carrying it 
out. Every effort in her was aroused to 
defeat this danger. She announced sud- 
denly that they must hurry to Turin the 
next day to meet some friends whose 
arrival she had heard of. In addition, she 
contrived to make it impossible for Linda 
to escape alone before their departure, 
except for one half-hour which she stole 
when the fierce afternoon sun had made 
Amalia drowsy in her watchfulness. 

There was now no question of keeping 
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time with Andrea. Linda had only to go 
out when she could, and he would join her 
in the secret hill-side above the village. 
Their trysting time was no longer made. 
by the clock—there was no moment of 
the day that was not their time for meeting 
if their fate would let them; the clock 
was obsolete, with its attempt to regulate 
longings that could no longer be bound 
to hours. 

At first, as they spoke, their parting 
seemed to them like a new passion, a fresh 
light on what it was to love. But before 
they had to steal once more down the 
hill in the deep shade of the track, whose 
sides of rock rose up to conceal their stolen 
journey, it was clear that Andrea could not 
give himself up to that revelation of love, 
but was in reality perturbed and suffering. 
Past master as he was in his own art and 
drama, without it he had a childlike sim- 
plicity. He could not now disguise the 
grief that overcame him. For his own 
purposes he might have more drama than 
most, but helpless in the hands of his fate 
he had none. As they walked down the 
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hill he repeated—as if the words were 
strange abstruse ones from which he was 
attempting to wrest some meaning—‘ a 
few days, a few days, you speak of a few 
days. But did she say, for example, that 
you will be back on Saturday ? ” 

‘I do not remember that she mentioned 
Saturday.” 

He was puzzled that Amalia had not 
mentioned Saturday, nor even Monday. 

‘My heart is very heavy,” he said. 

He prepared to postpone the day of her 
return a little, so long as he could find 
certainty somewhere. 

‘Did she then say you would return 
next week ?” 

‘¢She did not mention next week; but 
yes, I understood so.” 

He brooded with intense sorrow. 

‘How do I know you will not stay for 
two weeks, three weeks, or more? ”’ 

‘“ No, Andrea, I understood not. And 
I could not stay so long.” 

‘*My heart is heavy with grief.” 

The next morning Amalia and her two 
daughters rose betimes and departed by 
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an earlier train than Linda had expected 
from the station, with the Count to see 
them off. It was understood between 
Amalia and the Count that he should wait 
behind only long enough to dispose of 
Amalia’s villa that was rising daily higher 
out of the ground, and that he should then 
follow to assist in the task that still lay 
before them. Linda, the subject of all 
their anxious plans, sat in a corner of the 
compartment, while sickening rushes of 
fear suddenly swept over her as the train 
was about to bear her away. ‘‘ Why must 
I go even for a moment from my only 
home on earth!” she cried inwardly. 
Terrible misgivings came to her too late 
as the train almost imperceptibly began 
to slip into movement. For one glimpse 
of Andrea then she would have given all 
she had ever seen of him. The great slow- 
- moving train passed on its high banks 
along the village, raised so that it could 
look down into the privacies of the little 
streets and shops. Even while she was 
still there, right in the midst of the intim- 
acies of the village life, Linda knew already 
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the utmost pangs of separation’s longest 
time and farthest space. Still looking 
from the gliding train at the village close 
beneath her, seen in its most intimate and 
closest aspect, she knew already what it 
was to be at the other end of the world 
from it; and as the train with slow but 
mighty power began to pick up its speed, 
she cried out silently from that far banish- 
ment: ‘‘ My God, my God, send me back 
to my home and my lover!” 
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WH WERE JUST SAYING... 


When Laura Meryon left school and 
began life at home she was not so much 
remarkable for the erudition which might 
have been expected from a young lady 
so fresh from her studies as for her charm- 
ing behaviour to every one. Her convent- 
schools, first in England and then abroad, 
had perhaps not initiated her into the 
more advanced branches of learning, but 
had certainly imparted a whole curriculum 
of considerate ways and gay, gentle 
behaviour. She made a curiously slight 
and yet sweet presence in the house— 
slight with the self-bestowed insignificance 
of one who is always making others impor- 
tant, and gay with the gaiety of children 
and nuns. 

She listened to many things strange 
to her from her mother’s lips. Gossip 
in regard to friends, servants, grievances, 
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triumphs, elderly admirers—or, rather, 
admirers whose taste was mature and 
choice—seemed somehow not quite for 
her convent ears, or at any rate not in 
that hard and rapid flow of her mother’s 
style. But Laura was far too admiring 
and enthusiastic not to identify herself 
with these interests, She admired every 
one. She was even unable not to find 
charm and glamour in the deaf cousin 
who had been living for the last year with 
her mother, and who now, with the advent 
of Laura, felt as if she had stepped part 
way out of her cavern of silence, so con- 
sistently did Laura address her in a way 
she could hear—and with that gaiety 
which rarely accompanied the grudging 
remarks meted out to Bertha Coombe. 
Laura indeed so obliterated people’s draw- 
backs in her chivalrous and enthusiastic 
estimate of them, that it was as if they 
existed not; and she could not have 
admitted their defects even to herself 
without the greatest reluctance and em- 
barrassment. Every act and inflection of 
hers denied that Bertha Coombe was deaf 
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at all. Should she be alone with Bertha 
and drop the poker with a clatter on the 
hearth, she would not omit to utter a 
quick, nervous apology, though neither 
it nor the noisy clatter could be heard 
by her cousin. 

Soon after Laura’s return from school, 
Mr. William Hewett came to lunch. An 
arrangement was being made between him- 
self and Mrs. Meryon for the transference 
of Bertha Coombe from her household to 
his. It was a change ardently advocated 
by Mrs. Meryon. Now that her daughter 
was back from school, and she was no 
longer alone, there was no vestige of 
benefit to be derived from  Bertha’s 
presence ; it was on the contrary an in- 
tolerable burden. 

As Laura accompanied Mr. Hewett to the 
front door upon his departure, he wished 
it were she that he was to take into his 
household, to leaven a family life that 
somehow had none of the charm she seemed 
to disseminate. Lost in the contemplation 
of that happy face framed in dark curls, 
he fumbled lengthily with his prepara- 
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tions at the door, his hand passing without 
recognition several times over the familiar 
handle of his stick as he groped for it in 
the stand. 

‘* And how do you like leaving school ? ” 
he asked. ‘‘ Not very sorry, [ll be bound.” 

‘““ Oh, yes, I was dreadfully sorry to 
leave,” said Laura, ‘‘ but—oh, it’s so lovely 
to be at home!” 

‘“'Yes. So now a new chapter begins, 
and it’ll be nothing but dances and theatres 
and bouquets and boxes of chocolates,” 
said Mr. Hewett. ‘I don’t think you’re 
going to have a very dull time, young 
lady, by the look of you.” 

‘* Well, I hope not,” she confessed, her 
eyes shining with pleasure. 

‘“Ah! And I seem to hear the sound 
of wedding-bells in the near distance,” 
said Mr. Hewett, pretending to listen. 

“Oh, no!” she cried bashfully, and 
scolding him in a way he found delightful. 
‘You don’t hear them at all! Or if you 
did hear them it would be in the very 
farthest distance ! ” 

‘* Ah, I see. You mean to break a few 
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hearts first. Well, enjoy your young life 
while you can, my dear,” he pressed her, 
as if he would thus be relieved of some 
regrets on his own account. ‘‘ Now’s the 
time for pleasure, while you’re young. 
No troubles or cares for you now—they 
all come later on.” He found it extra- 
ordinarily pleasant to dwell on the thought 
of this young life without cares or dis- 
appointments, a charming gay young life, 
with nothing but enjoyment for its lot. 
“Get all you can out of it, my dear,” he 
adjured her. ‘‘ We don’t have so very 
long to live, you know. And we’ll be a 
long time dead.” 

He went out into the cold street, his 
heart still warmed by the air of happy 
service with which she had helped him 
on with his coat, and by the bright vision 
she afforded of a sorrow-free existence. 
And Laura went back to the drawing- 
room with so light a heart that she almost 
danced down the passage, to think that 
she was at a time of life immune from care, 
that nothing but joy was the portion of 
her youth, and that she would need to be 
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as old as Mr. Hewett before she really 
knew what it was to be susceptible to 
pain and grief. 

Entering the drawing-room, she saw 
that her mother, who rarely read, had in 
the few minutes since the visitor left become 
deeply absorbed in a book, which she held 
close before her face. Bertha Coombe 
sat on the other side of the fireplace. She 
looked thirty-four or five, and had at the 
moment an alert air of willingness to 
respond to any form of social overture 
that might be made to her, or as if at the 
slightest opportunity she would make one 
herself. Her chained pince-nez was very 
prominent in her unremarkable face, and 
as she was deaf and not blind one thought 
of it vaguely as attached rather to her 
hearing than to her sight. 

Mrs. Meryon’s intense absorption in her 
book was relaxed as soon as Laura came 
and sat between her and the deaf woman. 
Laura felt a strange misgiving as she saw 
her mother abandon her pretence of read- 
ing. It was nearly three o’clock, and 
Bertha Coombe habitually took a walk at 
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three. It was somehow to be hoped most 
urgently that the burst of conversation 
which was imminent from Mrs. Meryon 
would be postponed till then. 

Surely Bertha would not stay at home 
on account of the threatening weather ? 
Most likely she would at any rate prepare 
to go out, not noticing what black clouds 
were spreading up from the north and 
how they threatened hail and sleet shortly. 
But Bertha Coombe, as it happened, was 
just in a mood of almost sprightly observa- 
tion of everything. She did not even 
have to go to the window to discover the 
full inclemency of the weather; she real- 
ized it with alert vivacity from her chair 
by the fire, and three o’clock came and went 
and she did not stir. 

Mrs. Meryon began to speak. © 

‘“* We’ve really got rid of her, it seems,”’ 
she said, her eyes on her book, as if she 
were still reading. 

**Oh, mother! Hush!” 

“Why hush?” Mrs. Meryon asked, 
almost startled by the intensity of Laura’s 
tone. 
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‘* Because—because she’s so close,” said 
Laura in a whisper, as she bent her head. 

‘“ Now, Laura, you know perfectly well 
the foolishness of what you’re saying,” 
said her mother, in a deliberately distinct 
voice. “‘ Now that youre growing up 
why do you behave like a child? You 
know as well as I do that as far as hearing 
is concerned, it’s as if Bertha was sitting 
not in that chair there but as far away 
as ‘Timbuctoo.” She stopped, but merely 
for one of those full little pauses that 
did not even suggest that she had fin- 
ished, ‘‘ What I mind when you say a 
thing like that is not so much the utter 
foolishness of it as the suggestion that 
I would be willing to inflict pain. I should 
have thought you would know that the 
last thing I am capable of is to risk hurting 
anyone’s feelings. And considering that 
there’s no question of that, I don’t think 
it’s very nice of you to accuse me of it.” 

‘* Oh, no, mother; I know, of course, 
and yet—oh, please, please, mother as 

She gave one glance at Bertha, who 
caught her eye with an expectant look, 
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thinking she was about to be spoken to. 
But Laura could only fail her and bend 
her head in embarrassment. She sud- 
denly found herself in acute misery and 
discomfort. Where was the immunity of 
youth that had sped so gaily down the 
passage with her but a few moments 
ago? Here already, without any visible 
change, without anything seeming to have 
happened, it had deserted her. 

‘““'You’ve had none of the trouble of 
Bertha,” said Mrs. Meryon, “‘so you can 
afford to indulge in these fanciful ideas. 
No one knows how heavily the weight of 
making these arrangements has fallen on 
me, and so [ think I might be allowed to 
be pleased at having really managed to 
get rid of her. It went off very well. 
Mr. Hewett had already said he was willing 
to have her, provided he liked her after 
a meeting. And the relationship is quite 
as close on his side as on ours; so as I’ve 
done my duty for a year, it’s time he did 
his.” | 
** Oh, hush! She’s so close! She may 
not hear, -but she’s so close, she’s touch- 
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ing me!” Laura implored her mother 
beneath her voice. 

Bertha Coombe sat slightly forward in 
her chair, not exactly smiling, but exceed- 
ingly ready to smile. Deprived of her 
walk, she was prepared to take her dis- 
traction in the form of a little delightful 
conversation. The idlest comment—how 
delightful would it be to her, like good 
news to another! A little confidence about 
the housekeeping, any remark on neigh- — 
bours’ affairs, any little bit of informa- 
tion about the visitor who had just gone, 
an exclamation about the weather, she 
was so ready to hear, and would answer 
just exactly in the way that would best 
agree with the speaker’s views. Surely 
the pleasure of being so entirely agreed 
with would compensate for the trouble of 
having to speak loud. It was not unreason- 
able to hope that a little conversation 
might now take place, and be even a plea- 
sure all round. 

She could not honestly expect some- 
how that the desired opening would be 
made by Mrs. Meryon. But Laura might 
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at any moment begin a conversation. 
And not only did she find little things to 
say on her own account, but she reported 
the remarks of others, a great boon, 
suddenly letting in light on darkness as 
she bent close, and not too close, and 
said in her clear young voice: “‘ We were 
just saying .. .”’ She was the chief sound 
that life had. 

The door was opened by a maid. 

‘*Mrs. Edwards,” she announced, and 
the visitor came and sat among them, 
while Mrs. Meryon greedily welcomed. her. 
Bertha Coombe leaned a little more for- 
ward in her chair with a look of gratified 
participation in the arrival of the visitor 
and of anything that might ensue. 

‘“‘T’ve just been remarking,” said Mrs. 
Meryon, after a little talk, “on the fact 
that we’re going to be entirely relieved 
of the presence of a certain penen SHE 
a your right. She’s going.” 

“Who? Oh, I see what you mean. 
But—she can’t hear?” Mrs. Hdwards 
asked nervously. 

‘* Not a word.” 
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‘‘‘Yow’re sure?” 

‘““Sure? Yes, I think I ought to know 
how deaf she is—I’ve had ample oppor- 
tunity of knowing. My lady has seen to 
it, indeed, that I shouldn’t make any 
mistake. This that I am going to .,tell 
you is only one little detail of all the 
trying things [Pve had to endure from 
her for a year. In my efforts to make her 
hear I’ve sometimes shouted myself ill 
almost, and she’s drawn back as if I hurt 
her, and said that I didn’t need to shout 
so loud. So I’ve not only not had to 
speak too low, if you please, but not too 
loud either. I’ve been supposed to know 
exactly the pitch of voice required. You’d 
think that to be spoken to at all they’d 
take as a favour. That’s only one little 
thing; I do assure you that altogether 
it’s been a martyrdom.” 

As they spoke, Bertha Coombe turned 
slightly from one to the other, with an 
invitation that was yet purged of all 
claim. 

‘*T never realized she was so difficult,” 
said Mrs. Edwards. 
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*“'No, no one has realized it,” sighed 
Mrs. Meryon, ‘‘ and certainly not Bertha 
herself. You’d think they’d be a little 
diffident, to make up for the trouble they 
give; but no. For instance, her appetite. 
She eats as much as anyone making full 
use of their faculties. I have never grudged 
anyone anything in my life, but one can’t 
help observing. Laura may think I exag- 
gerate, but as she has only just come 
home she can’t know very much about 
it. The other day, before Laura came, 
the cook happened to send up three pieces 
of chicken in the little casserole at luncheon, 
and when Bertha and I had each had one 
I offered her the last piece. She took it. 
I’m not complaining—I didn’t mind in 
the least...” 

‘* Impossible! Surely she didn’t know 
there was no more ?”’ 

‘*She made no attempt to know! As 
I say, I didn’t mind, I didn’t want it in 
the least; I’m entirely indifferent to such 
things. But I thought it curious.”’ 

The feeling revived in the relation of 
this incident made a very pronounced 
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expression on Mrs. Meryon’s face, and Mrs. 
Edwards showed a corresponding degree 
of shocked incredulity, which made Bertha 
Coombe watch them with pleasurable 
eagerness, thinking that something of such 
an arresting affair was bound to reach 
her. 

‘‘ She has one great disadvantage which 
weighs on one’s mind too,” continued Mrs. 
Meryon, encouraged by her friend’s sym- 
pathy, ‘“‘ but it’s something she knows 
nothing about, so one naturally doesn’t 
expect any consideration from her on 
that account. It’s something very pain- 
ful in her history that she’s never been 
told, something that’s supposed not to 
be talked about in case it should ever get 
round to her, but it wouldn’t matter 
your knowing.”’ 

‘You don’t mean it!” said Mrs. 
Edwards, hardly able to refrain from a 
long curious examination of Bertha in 
this new aspect—as if it were possible to 
look, as well as speak, with impunity. 
But, remembering otherwise, she managed 
to keep her eyes away from Bertha, and 
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to fix them on Mrs. Meryon in expect- 
ation of the revelation she was about to 
hear. 

‘“‘ Oh, if something would stop her !—if 
something would stop her before she says 
another word! Oh, mother, take care, 
take care!” Laura cried inwardly, pressing 
her hands together in a misery of appre- 
hension. | 

‘** It’s one of the most horrible stories,” 
said Mrs. Meryon. ‘“‘I was really quite 
afraid to have her here, in case the sight 
of her should perpetually remind me of it. 
Her mother practically killed her father.” 

‘“* Killed! Do you mean it? And she 
doesn’t know! Oh, but take care then! ”’ 
whispered Mrs. Edwards, her scruples 
aroused once more. 

‘‘Tt’s quite all right, she can’t hear 
a word. I'll tell you the whole story a 

“ Here? Now?” asked Mrs. Edwards, 
still half uneasy. 

Why not? We're talking about the 
soufflé we had at lunch, or about my new 
costume, for all she knows. Or—look! 
I’m showing you something highly inter- 
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esting in my book,” she said, unable to 
repress a smile at her idea. She leaned 
over, and with great over-emphasis pre- 
tended to be showing her friend some- 
thing in the book that was still in her 
hand. 

‘“‘ Well,” she resumed, ‘‘ Bertha was a 
child away at school when it happened. 
Her mother was deaf—as deaf as she is. 
She had become so gradually, just as 
Bertha has done. The father was my 
cousin, and a most charming man. Being 
very good-looking and popular, you can 
imagine what a drag on him his wife 
must have become, especially as she was 
madly devoted to him. They lived in a 
tiny old-fashioned house in Chelsea. Their 
maid fell ill and went to hospital; and 
Leslie, my cousin, so as to be out of the 
way of the discomfort and upset, was to 
go and stay for a few days with some 
friends. On the day he was to go, his 
wife suddenly found him disappeared. She 
thought he had gone without saying good- 
bye, as he sometimes did after a quarrel, 
and she admitted there had been a scene 
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that morning. But do you know what 
had happened really ? ”’ 

‘““Mother! Stop!’ implored Laura 
silently. : 

Bertha made a little hopeful movement. 
Such entranced glances !—surely this must 
be something she would be told. But 
however urgent and important it might 
seem, she must not ask—she had learnt 
that. People never liked it. Something 
was interesting them, rushing through 
their minds at its own pace, and they 
never liked it if everything had to be 
stopped and brought to a standstill while 
they communicated it to her. The only 
hope was to discover later, though how 
rarely this succeeded !—for people were 
generally unable to recall what they had 
been speaking of, even though it had 
looked on their faces at the time almost 
as if it must be a matter of life and death 
to them. 

* What happened really,’ Mrs. Meryon 
went on, “ was that just as he was ready 
to go, my cousin went to fetch a bottle 
of his special wine to take with him. It 
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was kept in a large, dark closet that led 
out of the sitting-room down two or three 
steps. While he was there the door must 
have blown shut and, as it slammed, 
the outside bolt fell and he was fastened 
in. | | 
‘‘ All that day, and the days that fol- 
lowed, his wife was sitting in that room, 
eating, reading, amusing herself, while a 
few yards away from her he was shouting 
and knocking and struggling for his life. 
He must have heard every movement 
of hers, just the other side of the door, 
but however much he might shout she 
just calmly went on with what she was 
doing, and let the husband she was sup- 
posed to love call and shout to her to save 
his life!” | 

‘“'You mean she couldn’t hear?” her 
friend broke in. 

‘* Not a sound! Only you’d think some 
instinct might have told her, considering 
he was only two or three feet away from 
her. Later, when he was missed, a search 
was made and he was found, but he died 
of exhaustion as they picked him up. 
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When his wife knew what she had done 
she got into such a state that no one could 
do anything for her. She couldn’t get 
over it. The thought of it must have 
haunted her day and night. She hardly 
spoke, and she never seemed more than 
half alive after that. I used to see her 
sometimes, but she died a few years 
later. Her closest relations decided that 
Bertha should never be told what had 
happened. She was growing deaf herself, 
and they thought it might prey on her 
mind. They may have decided rightly, 
—I don’t know.” 

Bertha Coombe looked from one to the 
other in her docile, inevitable patience. 
No, she must not interrupt and ask them 
—it did not do. And yet could she not 
ask Laura ? With one who was so willing 
and responsive it was different, it was 
possible. Laura had a way of seeming 
even pleased to be put to some little trouble. 
As unnoticeably as possible, Bertha spoke 
to her: 

‘What is it they are saying? Some- 
thing very interesting, I know! I couldn’t 
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quite hear. What are they talking about, 
dear ?”’ 

‘We were just saying,’ began Laura, 
bending down, “‘ we were just saying .. .” 


THE END 
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